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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


“After  six  years  of  intensive  work — re¬ 
search,  experimentation,  analysis,  re¬ 
vision,  and  refinement — the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards 
has  completed  its  work.  It  now  has 
ready  to  offer  to  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  country  a  body  of  materials  and 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  secondary 
schools  which  are  believed  to  be  more 
valid,  more  flexible,  and  more  stimu¬ 
lating  to  improvement  than  any  that 
have  been  available  in  the  past.” 

Such  is  the  first  paragraph  of  a  form 
letter  recently  sent  out  from  the  central 
office  of  the  Cooperative  Study  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Surely  principals  of  high  schools 
in  the  North  Central  Association  area — 
the  area  in  which  this  whole  study  first 
took  form — will  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  publications  of  this  agency.  These 
publications  include  the  following: 

1.  Evaluation  of  Secondary  Schools:  Gen¬ 
eral  Report.  This  is  “a  comprehensive  report 
of  the  purposes,  hbtory,  methods,  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  six-year  study.”  ($3.50) 

2.  Evaluation  of  Secondary  Schools:  Sup- 
plemenlary  Reprints.  “A  bound  volume  of 
29  reprints  of  articles  previously  published 
in  various  educational  journals.”  ($1.50) 

3.  How  to  Evaluate  a  Secondary  School. 
A  manual  of  instructions.  ($1.25) 

4.  Evaluative  Criteria,  1940  edition.  “Con¬ 
tains  approximately  1600  check-list  items  and 
500  evaluations  covering  all  significant 
phases  of  the  modern  secondary  school.” 
($1.00) 


5.  Educational  Temperatures.  “A  series  of 
charts  for  exhibiting  in  vivid  and  graphic 
form  the  results  of  an  evaluation  made  by 
means  of  the  material  in  the  Evaluative 
Criteria.’*  (soc) 

6.  Evaluation  of  a  Secondary  School 
Library.  (350) 

7.  Supplementary  Forms.  These  include 
Parent  Judgment  Blank  ($i  .00) ;  PupU 
Judgment  Blank  ($1.50) ;  Non-College  Success 
Blank  ($3.00) 

ROSENLOF  MADE  SECRETARY 

Due  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hag¬ 
gard  from  the  secretaryship  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
exercised  its  constitutional  prerogative 
and  duty  and  has  selected  for  the  va¬ 
cancy  Dr.  G.  W.  Rosenlof  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska.  Dr.  Rosenlof  has 
had  a  wide  range  of  experience  and  will 
bring  to  the  office  all  the  qualities  which 
will  make  for  efficiency.  The  Association 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  selec¬ 
tion;  the  editor  also  congratulates  Dr. 
Rosenlof  on  his  appointment.  In  doing 
this  he  believes  he  will  voice  the  wishes 
of  many  other  members  of  our  organ¬ 
ization. 

Dr.  Rosenlof  was  bom  in  Nebraska  in 
1891;  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Hastings  College  (Neb.),  his  A.M.  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbia 
University  (1929).  He  has  taught  in 
rural  schools;  been  principal  of  a  high 
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school  one  year;  been  superintendent  of 
two  different  school  systems  (1917- 
1921);  been  instructor  in  the  history 
and  principles  of  education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  (1922-1927);  been 
associate  in  normal  school  education  in 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
(1926-1927);  been  director  of  second¬ 
ary  education  and  teacher  training  in 
the  Nebraska  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  (1927-1934);  and  been 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  since  1934. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  p>osi- 
tions,  Mr.  Rosenlof  has  served  on  many 
local,  state,  and  regional  educational 
committees  and  agencies;  is  a  member 
of  several  educational  fraternities;  and 
belongs  to  a  number  of  professional 
clubs.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Library  Facilities  for  Teacher 
Training  Institutions',  and  The  Adult’s 
Part  in  Character  Education.  He  like¬ 
wise  is  a  contributing  editor  to  one  or 
more  educational  magazines  and  joint 
author  of  certain  other  publications.  His 
home  is  at  2301  Smith  Street,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

CHARLES  ROBERT  MAXWELL 

Charles  Robert  Maxwell  was  bom  of 
New  England  ancestry  January  19, 
1878,  and  passed  away  on  September  13, 
1939.  He  attended  Norwich  University 
in  Northfield  (Vermont),  Dartmouth 
College,  and  Teachers  College  (Colum¬ 
bia  University).  He  received  his  Master 
of  Arts  degree  from  Teachers  College  in 
1906.  His  experience  as  an  educator 
began  with  his  appointment  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Waitsfield,  Vermont, 
public  schools  in  1898.  In  successive 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Fayston,  Vermont  (his  birthplace); 
principal  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  high  school; 
supervisor  of  the  training  school  of  the 
normal  school  at  Whitewater,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tim.  University  of  Wyoming,  to  which 


FRATERNAL  DELEGATES 

The  four  fraternal  delegates  appointed 
by  President  Works  to  represent  the 
North  Central  Association  before  the 
other  regional  standardizing  agencies  in 
1939-1940  are  as  follows: 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  (Atlanta-Biltmore  Hotel, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Monday-Friday,  April  8- 
12,  1940).  W.  E.  Peik,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Education,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  (Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Novem¬ 
ber  24  and  25,  1939).  WnxiAM  F.  Shirlet, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  (Hotel  Statler,  Boston, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  December  8  and  9, 
1939).  George  A.  Works,  Dean  of  Students 
and  University  Examiner,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and 
Higher  Schools  (Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  April  i, 
2,  and  3,  1940).  Paul  A.  Rehmus,  Principal, 
Grosse  Pointe  High  School,  Grosse  Pointe, 
Michigan. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

President  Works  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  nominations  for  the 
various  general  offices  of  the  Association 
for  next  year.  These  offices  include: 
President,  First  and  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  one  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Those  appointed  on  the 
nominating  committee  are  as  follows: 

DeWitt  S.  Morgak,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  (Chairman) 
Gecmige  F.  Kay,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Ralph  J.  Gilmore,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Harold  Steele,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  President  of  the  Jackson  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Jackson,  Michigan. 

Carter  Davidson,  President,  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 
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position  he  was  called  in  September, 
1919,  and  in  which  he  served  continu¬ 
ously  for  twenty  years. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Maxwell  brings  to 
a  close  the  life  of  one  who  for  almost 
nineteen  years  was  a  faithful  and  de¬ 
voted  member  of  the  Secondary  School 
Commission  of  this  Association.  Elected 
to  the  Commission  in  March  of  1920, 
he  was,  as  Chairman  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Committee,  present  at  every  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association  and  con¬ 
tributed  effectively  to  all  of  its  delibera¬ 
tions.  He  served  on  many  committees 
including  the  Committee  on  Special 
Studies  and  Research,  The  Committee 
of  Twenty,  and  the  Committee  of  Nine, 
responsible  for  giving  direction  to  the 
recently  completed  National  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards. 
He  was  first  Vice-president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1930-31.  In  all  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  capacities,  he  contributed  much  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  .Association’s 
program. 

No  words  could  express  so  adequately 
nor  so  truly  this  genial  “man  among 
men”  than  those  voiced  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming.  These  words  were — ^“His  un¬ 
tiring  industry,  his  lofty  ideals  as  a  true 
gentleman,  his  steadfastness  of  charac¬ 
ter,  his  fine  ideals  of  scholarship,  his 
sound  common  sense,  his  loyal  and  un¬ 
selfish  devotion.” 

His  presence  and  wise  counsel  in  the 
many  meetings  of  this  Association  in 
years  to  come  will  be  greatly  missed. 
The  memory  of  his  deeds  is  a  heritage 
to  be  emulated  by  those  who  come 
after.  [G.W.R.] 

CULTURAL  RELATIONS 

A  new  agency  known  as  the  Division 
of  Cultural  Relations  has  recently  been 
established  in  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Few  prob¬ 
ably  fully  understand  either  the  pur¬ 


poses  or  the  program  of  this  unit.  At 
least,  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly  from  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Thomson,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion,  indicates  that  such  appears  to  be 
the  case.  Consequently  it  seems  fitting 
to  publish  here  a  brief  statement  re¬ 
specting  this  new  governmental  agency. 
The  points  which  follow  are  taken  from 
an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Ben  M. 
Cherrington,  Chief  of  the  Divisiim,  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
on  April  19,  1939. 

Calling  attention  first  to  the  fact  that ' 
there  are  ties  other  than  strictly  cultural 
ones  which  bind  the  American  nations 
together — ties  of  accessibility,  ties  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  common  economic  necessities, 
,ties  revealed  in  the  spirit  of  youth  which 
animates  society  generally — Dr.  Cher¬ 
rington  says:  “Perhaps  no  'fallacy  is 
more  current  or  more  dangerous  than 
the  belief  that  political  and  economic 
factors  alone  shape  public  opinion  and 
determine  national  policy.”  He  then 
frankly  acknowledges  that  “a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  .  .  .  cultural  exchange 
and  intellectual  cooperation  between 
ourselves  and  our  neighbors  . . .  has  long 
been  practiced  but  (that)  it  has  been 
intermittent  and  imcoordinated.”  Hence 
the  national  government  has  set  up  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Relations  “to  stim¬ 
ulate,  coordinate  and  facilitate”  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  private  institutions.  Specifi¬ 
cally  Dr.  Cherrington  suggests  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  possible  procedures: 

I.  To  increase  the  number  of  exchange 
scholarships  and  professorships  between  the 
American  republics  and  ourselves. 

3.  To  circulate  books,  journals,  and  reviews 
of  the  United  States  in  other  American  re¬ 
publics. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  move¬ 
ments  for  the  promotion  of  health,  child  wel¬ 
fare,  and  social  improvement. 

4.  To  exchange  educational  and  informa¬ 
tive  motion  picture  films. 
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5.  To  exchange  works  of  art  and  to  bring 
to  each  other  various  forms  of  musical  ex¬ 
pression  that  are  somewhat  peculiar  to  each 
individual  nation. 

6.  To  reorganize  the  work  of  history 
teaching  in  our  schools  so  as  to  give  greater 
attention  to  the  development  of  our  neigh¬ 
boring  American  republics. 

In  concluding  his  address  Dr.  Cher- 
rington  spoke  as  follows:  “Our  govern¬ 
ment  is  performing  its  part  in  furthering 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy,  but  the  Good 
Neighbor  policy  can  never  be  carried 


to  completion  by  government  action 
alone;  it  remains  for  the  people  to  play 
their  piart.  And  the  first  obvious  thing 
for  persons  to  do  who  wish  to  be  good 
neighbors  is  to  make  themselves  known. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  program 
of  cultural  relations  is  to  be  a  people’s 
movement — a  movement  in  which  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  their  neighbors  will  have 
the  high  privilege  and  satisfaction  of 
building  a  peaceful,  cooperative  and 
friendly  inter-American  world.” 
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ASTICLE  I.  NAME 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

ASTICLE  n.  OBJECT 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be 
to  establish  closer  relations  between  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  within  the  North 
Central  States  and  such  other  territory 
as  the  Association  may  recognize. 

All  decisions  of  the  Association  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  p>olicy  and  management  of 
secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  understood  to  be 
advisory  in  their  character. 

ARTICLE  HI.  MEMBERSHIP 

Section  /.  The  membership  of  the 
Association  shall  consist  of  three  classes: 
First,  secondary  schools  and  institutions 
of  higher  education;  second,  officers  of 
the  Association  and  members  of  the 
Commissions;  and  third,  honorary  mem¬ 
bers. 

Section  2.  Any  secondary  school ''or 
institution  of  higher  education  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Association 
shall  be  admitted  to  membership  on  the 
payment  of  the  annual  dues.  Such  mem¬ 
bership  shall  cease,  if,  at  any  time,  the 
secondary  school  or  institution  of  higher 
education  is  dropped  from  the  approved 

1  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
held  last  spring  it  was  voted  to  raise  a  special 
committee  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
studying  the  Association’s  constitution  and,  if 
found  desirable,  to  make  recommendations  for 
its  modification.  The  members  of  this  special 
committee  are  Messrs.  A.  W.  Clevenger,  A.  B. 
Stouffer,  and  G.  W.  Rosenlof.  The  present  consti¬ 
tution  is  printed  here  so  that  members  may,  if 
th^  choose,  be  prepared  to  offer  suggestions  to 
this  committee. — The  Editor. 


list  of  the  Association  or  if  the  annual 
dues  are  more  than  one  years  in  arrears. 

Section  j.  Honorary  members  shall 
be  elected  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  confirmation 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members 
present  and  voting  at  any  regular  meet¬ 
ing.  All  persons  bolding  individual 
membership  prior  to  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  March  20  and  21,  1925,  shall  there¬ 
after  be  honorary  members. 

Section  4.  All  individuals  holding 
membership  on  Commissions  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  or  serving  as  elected  officers  of 
the  Association  shall  be  members  of  the 
Association  with  full  powers  except  as 
limited  by  Section  5  of  Article  III. 

Section  5.  Any  person  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  or  administration  in  a 
secondary  school  or  institution  of  higher 
education  which  holds  membership  in 
the  Association  shall  have  the  right  to 
attend  meetings  and  participate  in  the 
activities  of  the  Association;  but  a 
secondary  school  or  institution  of  higher 
education  holding  membership  shall 
have  only  one  vote  on  any  question  be¬ 
fore  the  Association,  such  vote  to  be 
cast  by  the  executive  head  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  or  institution  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  or  by  some  person  designated  by 
him  in  credentials  addressed  to  the 
Secretary. 

Section  6.  Honorary  members  shall 
receive  the  publication  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association  except  voting, 
provided  that  this  clause  shall  not  im¬ 
pair  the  right  to  vote  of  those  persons 
who  were  honorary  members  of  the 
Association  prior  to  March  i,  1928. 

Section  7.  Honorary  members,  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association,  and  members  of 
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the  Commissions  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  dues,  as  hereinafter  defined. 

ARTICLE  IV.  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  The 
President  and  two  Vice-Presidents  shall 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  for  a  single  term  of  one 
year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  shall  serve  without  compensation. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  a  Commission  on  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Higher  Education,  a  Com- 
missicm  on  Secondary  Schools,  and  a 
Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  constituted  as  hereinafter  de¬ 
fined. 

Section  3.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  North  Central  Association  shall 
consist  of  the  President,  the  President  of 
the  next  preceeding  year,  the  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer,  four  additional  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each  year 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  each  of  the  Commissions  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Section  i.  (In  1937,  two 
of  the  four  elective  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected, 
one  for  four  years  and  one  for  two 
years;  in  1938,  one  shall  be  elected  for 
four  years  and  one  for  two  years,  and 
thereafter  one  each  year  as  provided 
above.)  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
receive  and  report  the  list  of  members. 
It  shall  receive  the  approved  lists  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  and  the  Commis- 
sic«i  on  Secondary  Schools,  shall  pass 
on  these  lists,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be 
published.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  have  final  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  appeals,  if  any,  against  the 
findings  of  these  Commissions  in  the  ap¬ 


proval  of  schools.  It  shall  nominate 
members  of  the  various  Commissions  as 
hereinafter  provided  subject  to  election 
by  the  Association.  It  shall  fix  the  time 
and  place  of  meetings  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for;  shall  prepare  the  program  for 
the  Annual  Meeting;  shall  provide  for 
the  publication  of  reports  and  proceed¬ 
ings;  shall  fill  vacancies  in  the  list  of 
(rfficers;  shall  transact  any  necess£.ry 
business  when  the  Association  is  not  in 
sessi(Hi. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
the  power  to  authorize  and  approve  all 
expenditures  of  funds  and  each  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  submit  to  it  a  budget  of  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures.  The  Executive 
Committee  shall  submit  a  detailed  report 
of  income  and  expenditures  at  each 
Annual  Meeting.  This  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  referred 
to  an  auditing  committee  appointed  by 
the  President. 

All  the  acts  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  the 
Association  except  where  the  Executive 
Committee  has  been  given  final  au¬ 
thority. 

Section  4.  The  Commission  on  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  Higher  Education  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  forty-eight  persons  representing 
the  members  of  the  Association,  thirty 
from  the  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  eighteen  from  the  secondary 
schools.  These  shall  be  elected  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  ten  members  of 
the  first  group,  and  six  of  the  second 
to  be  elected  annually. 

The  Commission  shall  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  to  guide  member  insti¬ 
tutions  and  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  seeking  the  approval  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  shall  be  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  approval  or  rejection;  shall 
receive  and  consider  statements  made  by 
institutions  within  this  territory  seeking 
to  be  approved  by  the  Association;  shall 
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provide  such  inspections  as  it  deems 
necessary;  shall  prepare  lists  of  ac¬ 
credited  institutions;  and  shall  submit 
such  lists  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  final  approval  and  publication.  This 
Commission  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  grant  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  education  the  free¬ 
dom  to  waive  certain  standards  in  order 
that  the  institution  may  carry  on  an 
educational  experiment  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  approved. 

Section  5.  The  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  shall  consist  of  (<z)  the 
high  school  inspector  or  corresponding 
officer  for  the  state  university  in  each 
state  within  the  territory  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation;  or,  in  case  there  is  no  such  offi¬ 
cer,  some  member  of  its  faculty  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  state  university;  (fi)  the 
inspector  of  high  schools,  if  any,  of  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction 
in  each  state  within  the  territory  of  the 
Association;  (c)  a  principal  of  a  second¬ 
ary  school  accredited  by  the  Association, 
to  be  elected  by  the  Association  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  one-third  of 
the  number  to  be  elected  each  year;  and 
(d)  eighteen  other  persons  to  be  elected 
by  the  Association  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  one-third  of  the  number  to 
be  elected  each  year. 

This  Commission  shall  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  standards  to  be  met 
by  secondary  schools  seeking  approval 
by  the  Association  which  standards  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  to  the  Association  for  approval  or 
rejection.  This  Commission  shall  make 
such  inspection  of  schools  as  it  deems 
necessary,  shall  prepare  lists  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  within  the  territory  of 
the  Association  which  conform  to  the 
standards  prescribed,  and  shall  submit 
these  lists  to  the  Executive  Committee 
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for  final  approval  and  publication.  This 
Commission  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  grant  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  the  freedom  to  waive  cer¬ 
tain  standards  for  approval  in  order  that 
the  school  may  carry  on  an  educational 
experiment  that  the  Commission  has 
approved. 

Section  6.  The  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula  of  SeccHidary  Schools  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education  shall  consist 
of  twenty-four  persons,  twelve  repre¬ 
senting  the  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  twelve  the  secondary  schools, 
members  of  the  Association,  four  of  each 
group  to  be  elected  annually  for  a  period 
of  three  years  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

This  Commission  shall  plan  and  carry 
forward  research  relating  to  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  included 
within  the  Association. 

Section  7.  The  Commission  herein 
provided  for  shall  elect  their  own  ch¬ 
eers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
the  chairman. 

Section  8.  Prior  to  each  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  nominate  suit¬ 
able  persons  for  election  to  each  office 
not  otherwise  provided  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  announcement  of  these  nomi¬ 
nations  shall  be  made  at  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Association,  but  elections 
shall  take  place  at  a  later  session.  Inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  may  be  made  upon 
petition  by  any  ten  members. 

ARTICLE  V.  MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  at  such  time  and  place 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  such  special  meetings  as  the 
Association  or  the  Executive  Committee 
may  appoint. 
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ARTICLE  VI.  FEES 
To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  annual  fee  shall  be  paid  by  each 
member,  the  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  Association  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  vn.  QUORUM 
At  any  nrjeeting  in  accordance  with 
provision  of  Article  V,  fifty  voting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  vni.  AMENDMENTS 
This  constitution  may  be  amended  by 


a  three-fourths  vote  at  any  regular  meet¬ 
ing,  provided  that  a  printed  notice  of 
the  proposed  amendments  be  sent  to 
each  member  two  weeks  before  said 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  IX.  PARLIAMENTARY  RULES 
The  rules  contained  in  Robert’s  Rules 
of  Order,  Revised,  shall  govern  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Commissions  in  all  matters  to  which 
they  are  applicable,  and  in  which  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  or  the  rules  of  the  several  bodies 
involved. 


A  HISTORICAL  OFFICIAL  ROSTER* 

1933-1939 

Calvin  0.  Davis,  Editor 


There  appeared  in  Volume  VII,  Num¬ 
ber  4  (March,  1933),  of  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly  a 
complete  list  of  the  various  officials  of 
the  North  Central  Association  from  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1895  through  and  including 
that  particular  year  (1932).  In  order 
to  bring  these  lists  up  to  date,  the  editor 
is  including  herewith  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  individuals  who  have 
held  official  positions  in  the  Association 
during  the  seven  years  from  1933  to 
1939.  These  lists  are  as  follows. 

PRESIDENT 

1933  H.  M.  Wriston,  President,  Lawrence 
College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 

1934  B.  L.  Straoley,  University  Examiner, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

1935  L-  N.  McWhorter,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota 

1936  Alphonse  M.  Schwttalla,  SJ.,  Dean, 
School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1937  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Principal, 
Manual  Training  High  School,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana 

1938  A.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Vis¬ 
itor,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

1939  George  A.  Works,  Dean  of  Students, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

1933  B.  L.  Stradley,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

A.  M.  Hitch,  Kemper  Military  School, 
Boonville,  Missouri 

1934  R.  M.  Hughes,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames, 
Iowa 

^The  positions  given  after  the  names  are  the 
positions  held  at  the  time  of  holding  office  in  the 
Association. 


L.  N.  McWhorter,  Superintendent, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
193s  A.  J.  Pearson,  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa 

J.  V.  Breitwieser,  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 

1936  Lucu  R.  Briggs,  Milwaukee-Downer 
College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
William  F,  Shirley,  Superintendent, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 

1937  J.  M.  Munson,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 

F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

1938  C.  W.  Boardman,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

F.  L.  Eversull,  Huron  College,  Huron, 
South  Dakota 

1939  W.  E.  Peik,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Dewitt  S.  Morgan,  Superintendent, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

SECRETARY 

1931-1937  A.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School 
Visitor,  University  of  Illinois 
1937-1939  W.  W.  Haggard,  Superintendent, 
Joliet  Township  High  School 
and  Junior  College 

1939-  G.  W.  Rosenlof,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

TREASURER 

1928-1937  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  Principal, 
Manual  Training  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

1937-  William  F.  Shirley,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

1933 

H.  M.  Wriston,  Lawrence  College,  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin;  A.  W.  Clevenger,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  E.  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Comb,  Manual  Training  High  School,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana;  G.  E.  Carrothers, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan; 
T.  M.  Deam,  Joliet  Township  High  School 
and  Junior  College,  Joliet,  Illinois;  H.  M. 
Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  F.  L. 
Hunt,  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  In- 
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diana;  I.  N.  McCash,  Phillips  University, 
Enid,  Oklahoma;  J.  E.  Stout,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois;  Fred  L.  Teal, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Charleston,  West 
Virginia;  A.  A.  Reed,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

1934 

B.  L.  Stradley,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  A.  W.  Clevenger,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  E.  H.  K. 
McCom,  Manual  Training  High  School,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana;  T.  M.  Deam,  Joliet 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Joliet,  Illinois;  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  F.  L.  Hunt,  Culver 
Military  Academy,  Culver,  Indiana;  I.  N. 
McCash,  Phillips  University,  Ebid, Oklahoma; 
W.  C.  Reavis,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  E.  A.  Spaulding,  Emerson  High 
School,  Gary,  Indiana;  F.  L.  Teal,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 
H.  M.  Wriston,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

193s 

L.  N.  McWhorter,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  A.  W. 
Clevenger,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois;  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
W.  A.  Brandenburg,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  A.  C.  Cross, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado; 
Wnx  French,  Superintendent,  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  F.  L.  Hunt,  Culver  Military  Academy, 
Culver,  Indiana;  W.  C.  Reavis,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  E.  A.  Spaulding, 
Emerson  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana;  B.  L. 
Stradley,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

1936 

Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  S.J.,  St.  Louis 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  A.  W. 
Clevenger,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois;  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
W.  A.  Brandenburg,  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas;  A.  C.  Cross, 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado; 
Eli  C.  Foster,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma;  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  J.  Andrew  Holley,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma;  G.  H.  Reavis,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Columbus,  Ohio;  L.  W.  W'ebb, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois; 


L.  N.  McWhorter,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1937 

E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  A.  W. 
Clevenger,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois;  William  F.  Shirley,  Superintendent, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa;  E.  C.  Foster,  Central 
High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  H.  M.  Gage, 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  J. 
Andrew  Holley,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  L.  A. 
PiTTENGER,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Munde,  Indiana;  G.  H.  Reavis,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio;  H.  H. 
Ryan,  Wisconsin  High  School,  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois;  A.  M.  Schwitalla, 
S.J.,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

1938 

A.  W.  Clevenger,  University  of  Illinou, 
Urbana,  Illinois;  W.  W.  Haggard,  Joliet 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Joliet,  Illinois;  William  F.  Shirley,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Otto  F. 
Dubach,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  J.  Andrew  Holley,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma;  L.  A.  Pittenger,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Munde,  Indiana;  P.  A. 
Rehmus,  Grosse  Pointe  High  School,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Michigan;  E.  B.  Stoupfer,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  L.  W.  Webb, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois; 
E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

1939 

George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois;  W.  W.  Haggard,  Joliet 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Joliet,  Illinois;  William  F.  Shirley,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Otto  F. 
Dubach,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  J.  Andrew  Holley,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma;  L.  A.  Pittenger,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Munde,  Indiana;  P.  A. 
Rehmus,  Grosse  Pointe  High  School,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Michigan;  E.  B.  Stoufper,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  L.  W.  Webb, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois; 
A.  W.  Clevenger,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 
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COMMISSION  ON  UNIT  COURSES  AND 


CURRICULA^ 

Chairmen 

I929-I93S 

T.  M.  Deam,  JoUet  Township 
High  School  and  Junior  CoUege, 
Joliet,  IlUnok 

i93S-*936 

Will  French,  Superintendent, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

1936- 

L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  IlUnok 

Secretaries 

1933- 

G.  W.  Willett,  Superintendent, 
Lyons  Township  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  La  Grange,  IlUnok 

Vice-Chairmen 

1933-1936 

L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  IlUnok 

1936-1938 

Harl  R.  Douglass,  University  of 
Minnesota,  MinneapoUs,  Minne¬ 
sota 

1938- 

P.  B.  Jacobson,  University  High 
School,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  IlUnok 

COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS  OF 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Chairmen 

1928- 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

Secretaries 

1932-1938 

G.  A.  Works,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  IlUnok 

1938- 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  IlUnok 

Vice-Chairmen 

1933- 

A.  H.  Upham,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio 

COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Chairmen 

1932-1934  G.  E.  Carrothers,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
*934-1936  F.  L.  Hunt,  Culver  Mihtary 
Academy,  Culver,  Indiana 
1936-1938  J.  Andrew  Holley,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma 

iName  changed  in  1935  to  Curricula  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation. 


1938-  Otto  F.  Dvbach,  Central  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Secretaries 

1930-193S  H.  G.  Hotz,  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 
*935“  G.  W.  R06ENLOP,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

EDITORIAL  BOARD  OF  THE  QUARTERLY 

Managmg  Editor 

Calvin  O.  Davis,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  since  the  Quarterly’s 
establishment  in  1926. 

Associate  Editors  by  Years 

1926 

J.  D.  Eluff,  University  of  Missouri,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Missouri;  J.  B.  Edmonson,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  W.  I. 
Early,  Washington  High  School,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota;  Hubert  G.  Childs,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana;  R.  M. 
Hughes,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio; 
Thomas  M.  Deam,  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois 

1927 

W.  W.  Boyd,  Western  College  for  Women, 
Oxford,  Ohio;  J.  B.  Edmonson,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  W.  I. 
Early,  Washington  High  School,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota;  C.  C.  Brown,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado;  G.  F.  2^k, 
University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio;  Thomas 
M.  Deam,  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois 

1928 

W.  I.  Early,  Washington  High  School, 
Sioux  Falk,  South  Dakota;  J.  B.  Edmonson, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan;  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  IndianapoUs,  Indiana;  C.  C. 
Brown,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado;  George  F.  Zook,  University  of 
Akron,  Akron,  Ohio;  Thomas  M.  Deam,  Joliet 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Joliet,  lUinok. 

1929 

W.  P.  Morgan,  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illinois;  J.  B. 
Edmonson,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan;  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  IndianapoUs,  Indiana; 
C.  C.  Brown,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colorado;  George  F.  Zook,  University  of 
Akron,  Akron,  Ohio;  Wqx  French,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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1930 

Merle  Pruntt,  Superintendent,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma;  J.  B.  Edmonson,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  E.  H.  K. 
McComb,  Manual  Training  High  School,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana;  H.  G.  Hotz,  University 
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McComb,  Manual  Training  High  School,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana;  G.  W.  Willett,  Super¬ 
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E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  W.  W. 
Haggard,  Sujscrintendent,  Joliet  Township 
High  School  and  Junior  College,  Joliet,  Illi¬ 
nois;  William  F.  Shirley,  Superintendent, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa;  G.  W.  Willett,  Super¬ 
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THE  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  » 

Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  S.  J. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine 


It  is  an  enchanting  practice  to  study 
the  sub-conscious  workings  of  a  human 
mind  in  the  use  of  figures  of  speech.  It 
would  be  most  interesting  to  retrace  the 
mental  processes  that  went  on  in  some¬ 
one’s  mind  when  the  word  curriculum 
was  first  applied  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
course  offerings  in  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution.  Was  the  man  in  a  cynical  or 
in  a  realistic  frame  of  mind?  Was  he 
serious  or  did  he  intend  to  be  humorous? 
Which  of  the  various  meanings  of  the 
word  curriculum  was  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  that  word-inventor?  Did  he 
compare  the  course  of  studies  with  the 
act  of  running  or  was  he  thinking  of  the 
race,  or  of  the  race  course,  or  perhaps, 
was  he  thinking  of  the  small  chariot? 
Were  the  processes  of  his  mind  the  same 
as  those  of  the  person  who  first  used 
the  phrase  “running  around  in  circles”? 
All  of  the  various  meanings  of  the  word 
curriculum  suggest  applications  to  me. 
The  metonomy  may  refer  to  the  act  of 
running,  in  some  schools,  in  circles;  in 
other  schools,  towards  a  definite  goal. 
Curriculum  may  have  been  applied  to 
the  course  of  studies  because  of  its  sim¬ 
ilarity  to  a  race,  in  some  schools,  for 
the  coveted  128  semester  hours;  in 
other  schools,  for  a  real  education.  Or 
it  may  refer  to  the  race  course,  oval 
shaped  or  otherwise  distorted  in  some 
institutions;  a  cross  country  sprint  in 
others,  and  a  straight  away  track  in  still 
others.  Or  it  may  be  that  curriculum 
was  used  on  account  of  its  analogy  with 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
of  Higher  Education  March  39,  1939. — The 
Editor. 


a  diminutive  chariot;  both  carry  the 
pupil  along.  At  times,  the  student  is  the 
“heniochos,”  the  rein-holder  and  the 
dean  is  the  “paraibates,”  the  guest 
rider;  at  other  times,  the  two  exchange 
places,  sometimes  to  give  the  dean  the 
place  of  honor,  but  at  other  times, 
surely,  to  give  the  student  the  place  of 
supremacy. 

There  are  colleges  in  which  I  should 
prefer  that  the  term  curriculum  be 
dropped  altogether  since  it  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  what  may  be  really  found  in 
them.  In  one  group  of  schools,  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  the 
student  had  better  be  sure  that  he  tie 
some  kind  of  a  string  to  a  rock  in  the 
wall  as  he  enters  for  fear  that  as  he 
progresses  in  the  maze,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  find  his  starting  point.  In  other 
institutions,  the  curriculum  might  better 
be  called  the  trajectory.  The  term  would 
apply  to  the  path  described  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  rather  than  to  the  student  himself 
who  is  hurled  through  space.  There  are 
schools  in  which  the  student  marches 
forward  in  the  curriculum  step  by  step 
to  a  definite  goal.  There  are  others  in 
which  he  marches  but  not  always  for¬ 
ward  nor  to  a  goal.  There  are  still  oth¬ 
ers  in  which  the  goal  is  as  changeable 
as  the  figurine  targets  on  the  endless 
belt  of  our  outside  shooting  gallery. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  college  which  has 
associated  with  it  a  school  of  education. 
It  offers  S33  quarter  courses  in  twenty- 
four  departments.  I  am  also  thinking 
by  way  of  contrast,  of  another  college 
which  offers  130  semester  courses  in 
fifteen  departments  and  which,  I  am 
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sure,  first  of  all,  covers  essentially  the 
same  educational  areas  as  the  first  ex¬ 
cept  perhap>s  in  a  sp)ecial  department  of 
industrial  education.  But  what  is  even 
more  important,  this  latter  school  sends 
forth  its  students  to  face  the  realities  on 
graduation  day  with  the  stamp  of  cul¬ 
ture  on  their  brows,  whereas  the  first- 
named  school,  sends  them  forth  be¬ 
wildered  and  blinded.  In  one  case,  the 
curriculum  is  a  straight  away  course; 
in  the  other,  a  maze  of  skepticisms  and 
uncertainties,  of  sophistications  and  of 
cynicisms. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  keep  up  my 
play  on  words,  at  least  for  my  own 
amusement,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  do 
that  than  to  perform  the  duty  which  I 
have  been  requested  to  perform. 

The  curriculum  is  the  realization  of 
the  institution’s  objectives;  and  the  ob¬ 
jectives  are  the  expression  of  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  philosophy  of  education;  and 
the  philosophy  of  education  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  institution’s  fundamen¬ 
tal  attitude  towards  life.  There  is  an 
analogous  difference  between  a  number 
of  courses  and  the  curriculum  as  there 
is  between  twenty-five  boys  and  a  class 
of  twenty-five  boys.  Something  happens 
to  twenty-five  boys  when  they  become 
a  class  of  twenty-five  boys;  something 
happens  or  rather,  should  happen,  to 
a  course  when  it  becomes  integrated 
into  the  curriculum.  And  so,  my  first 
few  words  of  comment  will  pertain  to 
the  curriculum  as  the  expression  of  the 
institution’s  objectives. 

THE  CURRICULUM  AND  COLLEGE 
OBJECTIVES 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  President  Con- 
ant  and  President  Hutchins  spoke  from 
the  same  platform  on  collegiate  prepa¬ 
ration  for  medicine.  One — it  is  unnec¬ 
essary  to  say  which  one — pleaded  for 
breadth  of  culture  as  a  preparation  for 


the  practitioner  of  medicine;  the  other 
pleaded  for  more  professional  emphasis. 
They  were  both,  we  will  all  agree, 
equally  wrong  or  equally  right  or  they 
were  both  partly  wrong  and  partly 
right.  None  of  us  will,  in  his  saner 
moments,  set  himself  up  as  a  final  judge 
of  another’s  philosophy  of  education  ex¬ 
cept  of  his  own  which  he  must  regard 
as  right,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  his. 
Obviously  then,  we  would  be  blocked 
completely  if  we  had  to  approach  the 
study  of  the  college  curriculum  entirely 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  validity  of 
an  educational  philosophy.  The  only 
technique  that  is  left  us,  if  the  subject 
is  to  be  discussed  at  all,  is  to  recognize 
the  differences  in  the  definition  of  the 
various  colleges  of  their  meaning  of 
education  and  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  institution  has  expressed  its  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  curriculum  which  it  has  de¬ 
vised. 

If  I  am  an  intellectualist  and  accept 
Newman’s  attitude  toward  education 
and  then  devise  a  curriculum  in  which 
I  yield  to  the  popular  clamor  for  courses 
in  social  administration,  social  work 
and  economic  procedure,  and  introduce 
courses  on  social  security  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tax  revision,  all  pointed  to¬ 
wards  a  future  occupational  objective, 
I  seem  in  some  way  to  be  doing  violence 
to  my  theory  of  education  even  though 
I  may  claim  that  the  institution  in 
which  I  teach  upholds  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  as  the  final  aim  of  education. 
Again,  I  may  not  agree  that  a  school 
should  define  a  religious  objective  as  a 
valid  purpose  of  the  college  but  if  I 
find  a  college  stating  in  explicit  terms 
that  its  function  is  to  prepare  students 
for  Christian  living  and  after  a  para¬ 
graph  or  two  announces  solemnly  with 
a  show  of  liberality  that  it  leaves  all 
religious  influences  to  the  churches  of 
its  college  town,  one  has  a  right  to  ques- 
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tion  whether  the  statement  of  purpose 
is  sincere  or  whether  its  action  in  refer¬ 
ring  its  students  to  the  churches  is  sin¬ 
cere.  If  we  conducted  our  personal  af¬ 
fairs  in  this  way,  if,  for  example,  I 
insisted  that  my  purpose  is  to  learn  ag¬ 
riculture  and  then  I  gave  all  my  time  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  it  would  be 
fair  to  conclude  either  that  I  do  not 
understand  what  agriculture  is  or  I  am 
merely  playing  at  being  an  astronomer. 
And  yet,  we  have  instances  of  institu¬ 
tions  which  exhibit  a  discrepancy  no 
less  obtrusive  than  the  one  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  when  the  objectives  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  curriculum.  The  liberal 
arts  ideal  has  been  identified  with  a 
certain  amount  of  breadth  of  interest, 
the  areas  of  interest  themselves  being 
defined  differently  in  different  institu¬ 
tions  as  including  at  least  literature  and 
natural  science,  social  science  and  art, 
more  or  less  harmoniously  blended,  not 
in  mathematical  proportions  to  be 
sure  but  neither  with  undue  emphasis 
on  one  or  the  other  of  these  fields.  And 
yet,  when  one  studies  the  curriculum 
of  the  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  their  translation  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  educational  objective  into  the 
student’s  program  and  notes  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  pre-professional  emphasis, 
one  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the 
school  has  really  understood  what  it 
means  to  broaden  the  student’s  interest 
and  to  widen  the  horizons  of  his  mind. 

We  might  go  on  offering  instance 
after  instance  in  this  way  but  to  give 
point  to  my  remarks  under  this  head¬ 
ing,  I  wish  to  treat  first,  the  meaning 
of  the  concept  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  related  to  objectives;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  relationship  between  the 
ideal  and  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
objective  as  reflected  in  the  curriculum; 
and  third,  certain  pressures  which 
some  of  the  colleges  are  feeling  in  re¬ 


maining  true  to  their  formulated  ob¬ 
jectives.  One  college  has  formulated  a 
framework  for  its  curriculum.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  statement  which,  as  far  as 
its  curriculum  is  concerned,  serves  the 
same  purposes  as  the  steel  framework 
of  a  building  around  and  within  which 
the  building  is  erected.  This  formula¬ 
tion  reads  as  follows; 

I.  In  an  universe  built  up  of  like  materials 
which  undergo  like  changes  under  like  con¬ 
ditions,  upon  a  tiny  changing  planet. 

3.  Many  forms  of  life  have  evolved,  in¬ 
cluding  man. 

3.  Man  possesses  a  complex  and  highly 
integrated  organization. 

4.  Living  in  society  with  other  men,  he 
tries  to  understand  group  life,  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  it,  and  to  mould  it  to  his  needs. 

5.  He  has  achieved  effective  forms  of 
thought  and  of  the  communication  of  thought. 

6.  He  learns  to  enjoy  the  beautiful,  and,  so 
far  as  he  can,  to  create  the  beautiful. 

7.  He  strives  to  understand  the  sum  total 
of  life,  and  to  live  with  reference  thereto. 

The  first  section  of  this  formulation 
“In  an  universe  built  up  of  like  mate¬ 
rials  which  undergo  like  changes  under 
like  conditions,  upon  a  tiny  changing 
planet,”  the  physical  sciences,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  chemistry,  physical  ge¬ 
ography,  geology,  are  comprehensively 
suggested.  The  formulation  goes  on 
“Many  forms  of  life  have  evolved,  in¬ 
cluding  man”  alluding  to  the  biological 
sciences.  The  third  phrase  “Man  pos¬ 
sesses  a  complex  and  highly  integrated 
organization”  suggests  the  psycho¬ 
logical  sciences,  anthropology,  hygiene 
and  physical  education.  Man  “Living 
in  society  with  other  men,  tries  to  un¬ 
derstand  group  life,  to  adapt  himself  to 
it,  and  to  mould  it  to  his  needs,”  all 
functions  which  are  treated  each  in  its 
own  way  in  the  various  social  sciences, 
in  history,  sociology,  political  economy, 
government,  civics,  ethnology.  “He  has 
achieved  effective  forms  of  thought,” 
“and  of  the  communication  of  thought,” 
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thus  offering  us  a  framework  for 
the  whole  section  of  the  curriculum 
which  embraces  literature,  linguistics, 
the  languages,  ancient  and  modem.  “He 
learns  to  enjoy  the  beautiful,  and,  so 
far  as  he  can,  to  create  the  beautiful,” 
the  underlying  reason  for  including  the 
entire  field  of  art,  aesthetics  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum,  and 
finally  “He  strives  to  understand  the 
sum  total  of  life,  and  to  live  with  ref¬ 
erence  thereto.”  The  culmination  of  the 
curriculum  which  finds  its  completion 
in  the  syntheses  of  philosophy  of  re¬ 
ligion,  of  social  action  and  of  Christian 
living. 

A  student  who  is  confronted  with 
such  a  formulation  and  who  has  pene¬ 
trated  into  its  meaning,  will  discover  for 
himself  the  significance  of  cultural  edu¬ 
cation  and  will  find  the  means  through 
which  he  can  develop  it  in  his  own 
thinking  and  wishing  and  acting.  The 
institution  of  which  I  speak  has  done 
more  than  to  put  this  formulation  into 
its  catalogue  and  advertising  literature. 
Each  member  of  the  faculty  is  familiar 
with  this  framework  and  around  it  have 
been  built  196  session  courses  with  161 
semester  courses  in  24  different  fields  of 
knowledge  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  some 
1,800  students.  A  formulation  as  beau¬ 
tiful  and  unified  as  this,  should  scarcely 
be  open  to  criticism,  yet  this  very  college 
draws  the  inspiration  for  its  objectives 
from  the  intention  of  the  founder  who 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  desired 
to  offer  “the  maximum  of  spiritual 
benefit  to  a  perishing  world” — so  that 
teachers  and  students  “might  to  the  ut¬ 
most  bestow  of  their  possessions  for  the 
spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God.”  If  the 
framework  of  the  objectives  had  been 
extended  just  a  trifle  higher  to  include 
at  least  the  mention  of  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  if  the  foundations 
had  been  laid  just  a  trifle  more  deeply 


to  include  at  least  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  included  in  creatureship, 
we  would  undoubtedly  have  a  formu¬ 
lation  which  would  harmonize  fully  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  more  than  a 
century  ago  with  the  purposes  of  the 
school  at  present  and  which  would  at 
the  same  time  more  completely  justify 
the  inclusion  of  certain  viewpoints  in 
the  philosophical,  religious  and  social 
fields  for  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
formulation  affords  too  little  justifica¬ 
tion.  I  am  aware  of  many  possible  mis¬ 
understandings.  I  am  not  advocatmg 
steel  frameworks  as  backgrounds  for 
the  curriculum  or  to  depart  from  my 
figure,  neither  am  I  advocating  impla¬ 
cable  and  unchangeable  laws,  rules  and 
regulations  for  including  a  course  or 
a  department  in  the  curriculum.  These 
processes  are  dynamic  and  changeable 
and  represent  adaptations  to  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  all  kinds  of  influences  but  I  am 
insisting  that  the  institution  which 
knows  what  it  is  about  will  be  aware, 
first  of  all,  whether  an  additional  course 
is  necessary  in  the  curriculum  or 
whether  adaptations  within  the  existing 
courses  can  meet  the  new  demand;  it 
will  know  when  and  how  a  new  require¬ 
ment  can  be  integrated  into  the  existing 
ones  and  if  it  cannot,  it  will  know  how 
to  modify  its  existing  policies  so  that 
the  new  edition  may  not  be  an  ex¬ 
crescence  but  a  normal  development  of 
an  existing  policy. 

It  is  clear,  furthermore,  that  in  the 
example  which  I  have  chosen  room  can 
easily  be  found  for  the  reconciliation  of 
the  liberal  arts  ideal  and  pre-profes¬ 
sional  preparation.  Just  because  the 
schools  of  medicine  demand  a  sequence 
in  chemistry  for  admission,  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  teach  chemistry  from  a  profes¬ 
sional  viewpoint.  The  appeals  of  an 
academic  advisor  that  a  student  should 
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take  general  physiology  or  bio-chem¬ 
istry  as  a  direct  preparation  for  his 
subsequent  courses  is,  I  believe,  mis¬ 
placed  advice.  The  student  should  take 
general  physiology  and  biochemistry  in 
the  college  if  he  is  interested  and  if 
such  courses  can  be  integrated  into  a 
carefully  devised  program.  But  the 
teacher  should  teach  and  the  student 
should  study  these  subjects  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  arts  and  sciences  because  they 
throw  light  for  him  on  the  forms  of  life 
inclusive  of  man  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  universe  of  ours,  not 
because  the  student  is  going  to  be  saved 
some  of  his  thinking  and  his  energy 
when  he  reaches  a  school  of  medicine. 
Incidentally,  may  I  say  in  passing,  that 
such  subjects  as  I  have  mentioned  can 
be  taught  from  a  liberal  viewpoint  just 
as  well  in  a  school  of  medicine  and  at¬ 
tempts  are  frequently  made  in  colleges 
to  treat  them  from  a  professional  view¬ 
point  but  I  have  seen  more  frequent  and 
effective  cultural  teaching  in  medical 
schools  than  I  have  seen  professional 
teaching  in  the  colleges.  The  efforts  of 
some  college  teachers  in  introducing 
so-called  professional  viewpoints  into 
their  courses  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  evoking  and  sustaining  interest,  are 
at  times  ludicrous  if  not  misleading. 
And  while  they  are  doing  this,  they  are 
missing  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
which  they  should  be  able  to  do  best, 
that  is,  to  infiltrate  their  teaching  with 
the  human  interest  and  human  meaning. 
This  again,  can  be  misunderstood.  It 
seems  needless  to  say  that  I  am  not 
here  pleading  for  an  omission  of  all 
technical  or  professional  stress  in  the 
college.  When  chemistry  and  physics 
and  biology  and  psychology  and  soci¬ 
ology  and  the  modem  languages  and 
English  are  taught  as  parts  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  objective,  they  cease,  we  may 
well  hope,  to  receive  that  fictitious  dig¬ 


nity  which  they  have  acquired  at  times 
in  the  minds  of  the  college  student  as 
pre-medical  subjects  in  a  pre-medical 
curriculum.  If  we  could  only  eliminate 
this  term  once  and  for  all  from  the  col¬ 
leges;  if  we  could  eliminate  all  so-called 
pre-engineering  and  prelegal  and  pre¬ 
agriculture  and  other  forms  of  “pre” 
courses,  we  should  have  made  a  distinct 
gain  in  emphasizing  the  liberal  arts  ap¬ 
proach  to  all  of  these  subjects.  I  know 
that  today  administrators  gasp  when 
you  tell  them  of  this  and  when  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  one  of  them,  he 
insisted  that  he  could  not  murder  his 
own  institution,  since  he  would  lose  so 
many  students  in  competition  with 
neighboring  colleges,  all  of  whom  are 
carrying  a  multiplicity  of  specialized 
programs  in  their  catalogues. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  not  advocating 
the  elimination  of  vocational  guidance 
and  academic  guidance  for  a  vocational 
objective  but  I  am  advocating  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  curriculum  to  voca¬ 
tional  needs  on  the  basis  of  the  more 
profound  and  the  less  superficial  voca¬ 
tional  needs.  Now  that  the  schools  of 
medicine  have  committed  themselves  to 
a  minimum  of  three  years  of  college  as 
a  requirement  for  admission,  much,  we 
hope,  may  be  achieved  to  simplify  the 
problem  of  the  colleges  specially  as  the 
better  schools  of  medicine  are  hoping 
for  the  student  who  has  rounded  out  a 
measure  of  formal  education  through 
the  completion  of  his  four-year  program. 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  particularly  sacred  about  four 
years  of  college  study  nor  anything  par¬ 
ticularly  hallowed  about  a  college  de¬ 
gree  but  I  am  insisting  that  the  ob¬ 
jectives  for  which  those  are  striving  who 
would  scrap  our  entire  collegiate  frame¬ 
work  can  be  just  as  well  achieved  if  not 
better  achieved  within  that  framework 
if  teaching  is  done  intelligently  and 
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with  conscious  awareness  of  purposes 
than  if  we  start  anew  on  untried  paths 
and  waste  the  precious  years  that  would 
have  to  be  spent  in  repeating  the  explor¬ 
ations  from  which  we  have  already 
learned  so  much.  There  are  schools 
which  teach  pre-medical  chemistry 
which  in  some  subtle  way  is  assumed 
to  be  different  from  the  chemistry  which 
is  taught  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Whether 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  pre-medical 
English,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  have  en¬ 
countered  pre-medical  Greek  and,  I  be 
lieve,  somewhere  pre-medical  Latin. 
Such  compromises  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  conceivably  be  effective 
but  surely,  we  miss  a  point  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  processes  when  we  have  to 
make  Greek  or  Latin  or  English  palat¬ 
able  through  professional  prefixes. 

Some  of  the  colleges  insist  that  ob¬ 
jectives  cannot  be  carried  out  through 
the  curriculum  because  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  pressures  which  the  colleges 
today  are  enduring.  The  complaint  is 
not  without  foundation.  Much  might  be 
said  for  the  advice  that  the  college 
should  disregard  and  ignore  all  such 
pressures.  In  our  private  lives,  if  we  are 
big  enough,  we  are  able  to  resist  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  and  social  and 
academic  coercion.  We  can,  if  we 
choose,  remain  masters  of  our  own 
households,  captains  of  our  own  souls, 
lords  of  our  own  estates,  but  can  a  col¬ 
lege  do  this?  Here  and  there  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  colleges  have 
mimicked  each  other  in  their  curricular 
content.  Here  and  there,  colleges  have 
introduced  a  foreign  body  into  their 
curricular  organization  and  the  curric¬ 
ulum  as  a  result  is  allergic.  Here  and 
there,  a  course  which  the  institution 
recognizes  as  indispensable  for  its  own 
purposes,  is  not  recognized  by  a  neigh¬ 
boring  institution.  One  of  the  colleges 
insisted  that  it  cannot  introduce  courses 


in  philosophy,  though  its  formulated 
statement  of  objectives  unmistakably 
pointed  towards  such  a  course,  because 
none  of  the  institutions  in  its  territory 
were  insisting  on  philosophy  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  graduation.  Another  in¬ 
stitution  maintained  that  the  state 
university  would  recognize  only  a 
limited  number  of  hours  of  credit  in 
religion  and  so  no  matter  how  much  the 
institution  in  question  recognized  the 
needs  of  courses  in  religion  as  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  its  purposes,  it  permitted 
the  student  to  take  only  four  hours  be¬ 
cause  the  neighboring  university  would 
give  credit  for  only  four  hours. 

Another  phenomena  which  in  certain 
areas  is  receiving  special  emphasis,  be 
it  whispered  in  passing,  chiefly  to  at¬ 
tract  students,  is  the  deplorable  neces¬ 
sity  of  offering  combination  courses 
partly  in  one  institution  and  partly  in 
another,  sometimes  for  a  combination 
degree  and  sometimes  for  a  duplicated 
degree,  but  always  with  a  loss  of  self- 
respect,  so  it  would  seem  to  me,  by  the 
college  which  has  entered  into  these 
paternalistic  or  morganitic  or  spurious 
agreements.  Strains  are  thus  produced 
which  are  no  less  injurious  to  institu¬ 
tional  psychology  than  they  would  be  to 
personal  psychology.  External  pressures 
of  this  kind  produce  internal  conflicts 
which  render  the  individual  school  less 
true  to  itself,  which  in  the  course  of 
time,  harden  the  institutional  conscience 
against  its  own  insincerities  and  pro¬ 
gressively  impede  the  student  traveler  in 
the  curriculum  towards  his  ideals. 

The  self-determination  of  the  small 
institution  is  an  issue  worth  fighting  for. 
To  make  education  safe  for  institutional 
individuality  is  an  issue  which  can  be 
brought  to  a  termination  only  when 
economic  considerations  yield  to  sin¬ 
cerity  and  when  educational  leadership 
is  vested  only  in  those  schools  which 
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can  exercise  it  with  intelligence  and 
altruism. 

I  cannot  leave  this  section  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  without  saying  just  a  word 
about  the  four-year  integrated  curric¬ 
ulum.  The  division  of  the  four  years  in 
the  college  into  upper  and  lower  di¬ 
vision  and  insistence  upon  the  objectives 
of  general  education  for  the  first  two 
years  and  of  advanced  education  for  the 
second  two  years  has,  to  be  sure,  many 
distinctive  advantages.  In  only  rela¬ 
tively  few  places,  however,  do  we  find 
an  insistence  upon  an  unified  four-year 
program,  unified  in  aim  though  pro¬ 
gressively  differentiated  in  method  and 
in  content.  And  yet  it  is  only  in  such  a 
scheme  that  the  objectives  of  the  liberal 
arts  college  would  seem  to  be  completely 
verifiable.  One  of  the  colleges  which  was 
visited  this  spring  is  laying  stress  on 
such  an  integrated  four-year  curriculum. 
During  its  freshman-sophomore  years, 
a  course  in  the  humanities  occupies  at 
least  one  period  each  day  throughout 
the  entire  two  years.  Its  core  is  history 
but  around  this  is  built  the  entire  con¬ 
tent  of  our  civilization — ^philosophy  and 
religion,  literature  and  art,  science,  gov¬ 
ernment,  social  changes  and  revolutions. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  great 
figures  of  each  period,  the  trends  which 
made  them  and  the  forces  which 
moulded  their  influence.  The  other 
subjects  of  the  freshman-sophomore 
curriculum,  English  and  language  and 
the  science,  are  so  taught  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  led  to  view  them  as  outgrowths 
of  the  various  periods  of  human  exper¬ 
ience.  In  the  freshman-sophomore 
years,  the  basic  required  courses  are 
taken  which  lay  a  ground  work  for  the 
junior-senior  period  and  in  the  latter 
period,  the  student’s  work  is  climaxed 
by  a  synoptic  synthesis  through  a  vig¬ 
orous  course  in  philosophical  thought. 
The  consistency  of  progress  of  the 


student  in  such  a  curriculum,  the 
growth  of  student  interest  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  in  student  initiative, 
forms,  it  is  believed,  one  of  the  valuable 
experiments  in  curricular  integration. 

THE  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  in  the  colleges,  as  is  well 
known,  is  still  a  function  concerning 
which  much  remains  to  be  done.  We 
still  find  in  some  schools,  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  time  honored  lecture 
method  extending  throughout  the  four 
years.  Slowly,  however,  this  is  being 
displaced  by  a  variety  of  procedures. 
In  only  relatively  few  institutions  is  the 
function  of  these  changes  related  to  a 
basic  fundamental  principle.  In  some  of 
the  schools,  however,  the  principle  has 
taken  hold  and  in  these,  we  find  a  pro¬ 
nounced  trend  away  from  group  teach¬ 
ing  and  towards  individualization  of 
instruction.  And  thus,  sectional  teach¬ 
ing,  conference  and  seminar  methods, 
library,  laboratory  and  other  forms  of 
problem  methods  and  finally,  tutorial 
methods  are  being  introduced  into  the 
colleges  with  gratifying  frequency, 
though  as  yet,  with  caution  and  timidity. 

This  trend  towards  individualization 
of  instruction  has  been  fostered  to  no 
smaller  degree  by  the  growing  interest 
in  individual  differences.  Even  in  those 
institutions,  therefore,  in  which  hitherto 
conventional  methods  are  in  use,  one 
finds  sporadic  efforts  at  supplementing 
group  instruction  by  some  form  of  in¬ 
dividual  conference.  The  important 
point  is  that  individualizing  instruction 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
administrative  concern.  As  a  result,  the 
school  administrators  are  inclined  to  lay 
more  and  more  stress  upon  superiority 
and  excellence  in  teaching  but  teaching 
is  now  interpreted  broadly.  It  is  no 
longer  the  most  popular  lecturer  who  is 
pointed  out  as  the  most  influential 
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teacher  in  the  institution.  The  reactions 
of  administrative  officers  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  today  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago  when  one  asked  them  for  the  name 
of  the  outstanding  teacher.  Frequently, 
the  name  of  some  person  is  given  who 
makes  no  pretence  at  class  instruction, 
a  laboratory  instructor  perhaps  or  one 
who  has  learned  the  all  imjjortant  se¬ 
cret  of  a  continuous  and  exacting  use 
of  the  library.  Not  that  we  have  lost 
the  art  of  the  classroom  lecture,  an  art 
which  must  continue  to  live  since  it  will 
ever  remain  a  most  valuable  technique 
for  the  communication  of  knowledge  in 
many  important  areas.  It  can  never  be 
entirely  replaced,  but  as  time  goes  on 
the  classroom  lecture  is  yielding  much 
of  its  time  to  some  form  of  student  par¬ 
ticipation.  In  the  same  way,  the  old 
fashion  quiz  which  formed  our  daily 
bread  in  a  passing  generation,  still  has 
its  merits,  merits,  however,  which  are 
quickly  jrielding  to  the  newer  processes. 

The  relation  between  the  curriculum 
and  instruction  invites  comments  which 
would  lead  us,  if  time  permitted,  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  educative  process. 
We  will  all  admit  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  educative  and  an  in¬ 
structional  process  but  probably  none 
of  us  would  agree  entirely  and  com¬ 
pletely  on  just  where  the  difference  lies 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  think  we 
can  define  instruction  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  can  define  education.  We 
would  all  agree,  moreover,  that  there 
must  be  some  relationship  between  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  instructional  methods. 
We  would  agree  that  knowledge  can  be 
communicated  through  individualized 
processes  but  that  to  attempt  to  convey 
the  total  content  of  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum  by  individualized  processes  might 
result  in  a  wastage  of  human  effort  and 
would  thus  prove  imnecessarily  and 
wastefully  uneconomical.  We  would  ad¬ 


mit,  furthermore,  that  fully  three- 
fourths  of  our  students  can  be 
taught  by  group  methods  but  that 
fully  one-half  of  these  three-fourths 
would  be  more  effectively  taught  by 
individualized  methods  and  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  of  our  students  if  they 
are  taught  at  all,  will  be  taught 
successfully  only  through  individualized 
methods.  The  ratios  which  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  here  are  relatively  unimportant 
since,  no  doubt,  they  would  differ, 
though  I  believe  only  within  relatively 
narrow  limits,  in  different  groups  of 
students. 

With  reference  to  subject  matter,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  laboratory 
methods  in  the  natural  sciences  are 
being  looked  upon  more  and  more  as 
procedures  for  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  old  ideal  of  completing  a  set 
of  assigned  experiments  within  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  tri-semester,  semester,  or  the 
year,  is  rapidly  yielding  to  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  allowing  the  student  to  proceed 
at  his  own  pace.  More  and  more  do  we 
find  instructors  who  use  the  general 
results  of  mental  tests  in  arriving  at  a 
tentative  evaluation  of  a  student’s  ac¬ 
celeration  in  his  laboratory  work  and 
who,  accordingly,  may  lay  out  the  con¬ 
tent  of  that  laboratory  work  with  the 
direction  that  the  student  will  proceed 
at  his  own  pace.  Instructors  are  gen¬ 
erous  in  their  assumption  of  the  im¬ 
plied  additional  obligations.  It  is  one 
thing  to  know  that  all  the  members  of 
a  large  class  are  today  performing  the 
same  experiment  and  it  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  for  the  instructor  to  realize 
that  each  of  the  members  of  his  large 
class  is  performing  a  different  experi¬ 
ment  from  his  labor. 

As  one  visits  advanced  classes,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent  that  on  the  upper 
division  level,  students  are  encouraged 
to  seek  areas  of  their  interest  and  to 
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focus  prolonged  attention  upon  those 
phases  of  the  subject  matter  which  seem 
particularly  attractive.  As  a  result,  the 
introduction  to  research  methods  in  the 
senior  classes  and  even  in  the  junior 
classes  is  more  commonly  found  than  in 
the  past. 

Similarly,  conference  methods  in  the 
social  sciences,  for  example,  are  gain¬ 
ing  on  the  traditional  lecture  method 
In  fields  in  which  the  latter  method  was 
for  so  long  the  teaching  technique  of 
choice.  The  student  is  made  to  realize 
the  up-to-date  and  living  nature  of  the 
questions  and  problems  which  confront 
him.  The  daily  paper,  the  weekly  re¬ 
view  journal,  the  monthly  magazine,  are 
all  so  many  source  books  which,  if  they 
do  not  always  report  factual  materials, 
nevertheless,  express  someone’s  view 
concerning  these  factual  materials.  Crit¬ 
ical  acceptance  therefore  of  viewpoints, 
the  evaluation  of  human  testimony,  the 
consideration  of  the  influence  of  hu¬ 
man  emotions  in  reporting  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  objective  fact — these  and 
many  similar  most  valuable  lessons  for 
human  life  are  inculcated  not  so  much 
by  precept  as  rather  by  the  actual  use 
under  guidance  of  the  student’s  own 
critical  faculty.  Further,  other  schemes 
such  as  the  presentation  of  critical  pa¬ 
pers,  the  introduction  of  the  striking 
personalities  of  contemporary  history, 
the  representation  of  geographical  lo¬ 
cations,  the  social  disturbances  which 
take  place  in  the  masses  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  social  principle — all  of 
these  important  procedures  which  cre¬ 
ate  a  sense  of  reality  concerning  the 
subject  matter,  can  be  brought  home  to 
the  student  by  the  improved  visual  and 
auditory  methods  and  can  be  conveyed 
to  a  conference  group  with  much  less 
effort  and  paraphern^a  that  was  pos¬ 
sible  only  a  relatively  short  time  ago. 
The  camera,  the  movie,  the  radio,  have 
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brought  the  whole  world  into  each  con¬ 
ference  and  classroom.  One  finds,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  teaching  of  social  prin¬ 
ciples  can  proceed  inductively  rather 
than  as  formerly  deductively  and  that 
timeliness  characterizes  many  of  the 
better  courses  which  are  given  in  the 
college. 

Instances  of  all  of  this  might  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  if  time  allows.  One  instructor 
insisted,  for  example,  that  the  student 
body  regarded  as  ancient  history,  any 
course  which  dealt  with  events  prior  to 
1918.  In  that  particular  college,  many 
of  the  history  courses,  though  not  neg¬ 
lected,  were  being  followed  by  only  a 
relatively  small  group  of  students  but 
the  course  in  contemporary  history  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  all 
the  freshman  students,  though  it  was 
by  no  means  a  required  course.  Another 
instructor  in  the  natural’  sciences, 
pointed  out  that  when  the  student  was 
offered  the  choice  between  a  survey 
course  in  chemistry  and  a  solid  intro¬ 
ductory  course  of  eight  semester  hours 
in  the  same  subject,  it  was  amazing  to 
him  to  find  that  so  many  of  the  students 
chose  the  more  difficult  course,  merely 
as  this  instructor  said,  because  the  stu¬ 
dents  felt  the  inadequacy  of  the  survey 
course  even  though  it  was  being  given 
by  a  lecturer  of  extreme  popularity  on 
the  campus  and  in  fact,  in  the  entire 
region.  The  introduction  to  chemistry 
was  regarded  as  offering  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  materials  with  which 
the  student  body  was  concerned. 

The  teaching  of  language  is,  as  all  of 
us  know,  a  subject  concerning  which 
endless  debates  might  be  held.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  as  one  passes  from  col¬ 
lege  to  college  and  interviews  instructors, 
one  finds  the  rapid  passing  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  language  as  linguistics  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  realization  that  cultural  values  can  be 
imparted  through  even  the  barest  rules 
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of  etomology  and  syntax.  The  teachers 
of  language  become  impatient  when  one 
implies  that  they  teach  language  as  a 
tool  of  scholarship.  They  assume  that 
they  must  teach  with  as  much  emphasis 
upon  timeliness  and  living  reality  as  the 
instructor  in  sociology  or  social  admin¬ 
istration.  The  history  of  words,  the  finer 
differentiations  in  the  framework  of 
thought,  the  modalities  of  verb  usage, 
the  relationship  between  race  and  lan¬ 
guage,  the  expression  of  national  and 
racial  characteristics  in  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  language,  in  short,  the  philosophy 
of  language,  interest  even  the  fresh¬ 
men  instructor  and  the  freshmen  class 
to  a  much  higher  degree  than  those  of 
us  who  were  brought  up  on  the  conven¬ 
tional  grammar  methods  can  possibly 
believe.  Conference  methods  are  found 
with  equal  frequency  in  the  modern 
language  classes  as  they  are  in  the 
classes  of  the  social  sciences.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  evidence  in  a 
growing  revival  of  interest  in  the  classi¬ 
cal  languages  and  even  Greek  has  lost 
some  of  its  deterent  fearsomeness  not 
only  for  the  rare  brilliant  student,  but 
apparently  also,  for  the  occasional  stu¬ 
dent  of  mediocre  gifts.  Here  too,  stu¬ 
dent  initiative  is  encouraged  to  a  not 
ungratifying  degree.  No  curbs  on  stu¬ 
dent  progress  and  class  regimentation 
through  lesson  assignments  have  given 
way  to  procedures  which  permit  the  in¬ 
terested  student  to  outrun  his  class¬ 
mates.  Less  the  chasm  between  formal 
language  and  literature  has  been  bridged 
at  many  points  and  philological  view¬ 
points  have  opened  up  new  vistas  to  in¬ 
quiring  minds.  In  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  too,  one  finds  a  more  common 
reference  than  in  the  past,  to  the  greater 
central  function  of  the  English  teacher 
who  regards  himself  or  herself  more  and 
more  as  one  of  the  focal  points  of  the 
curriculum,  as  the  i)erson  who  must 


translate  a  merely  instructional  tech¬ 
nique  into  an  educational  one,  as  the 
person  who  through  insistence  upon 
expression,  stimulates  every  one  of  the 
mental  processes.  The  growing  use  of 
so-called  creative  writing  has  given  the 
English  teacher  an  insight  into  the  men¬ 
tality  of  the  youth  of  today  which 
places  that  teacher  in  a  piosition  of 
advantage  for  influencing  minds  towards 
independent,  constructive,  critical,  im¬ 
aginative  thinking  and  expression.  The 
growing  importance  and  popularity  of 
courses  in  speech  or  expression  from 
one  point  of  view  must  be  regarded  as 
a  stimulus  towards  increasing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  English,  but  from  another 
point  of  view  it  is  a  symptom  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live. 

Teaching  methods  in  the  field  of  art 
and  revival  of  interest  in  the  plastic  and 
the  representative  arts,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  last  decade  and  a  half  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  world.  It  would  lead  us  far 
afield  to  try  to  evaluate  the  trends  but 
surely  it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 
gratifying  fact  that  the  college  student 
of  today  has  opportunity  not  only  to 
evaluate  the  beautiful  and  the  true  but 
that  he  is  led  through  his  own  efforts 
in  so  many  cases  to  create  the  beautiful 
and  the  true.  To  be  sure,  this  statement 
begs  the  question  for  the  simple  reason 
that  by  a  strange  quirk  of  the  human 
mind,  as  I  see  it,  some  advocates  of 
art  would  have  us  disidentify  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  the  true  and  others  again, 
would  have  us  discard  the  concepts  of 
the  beautiful  to  substitute  in  its  place 
the  stark  and  naked  realities  of  purely 
emotional  experience.  That  there  is 
some  of  this  trend  in  the  colleges,  I 
would  not  dare  to  deny.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  also  of  the  con¬ 
servatively  traditional  which  acts  as  a 
resistant  anvil  to  the  iconoclastic  ham- 
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mer  and  thus  evokes  again  the  develop¬ 
ment,  let  us  hope,  of  the  critical  faculty 
among  our  students.  An  insight  into 
some  of  the  things  that  are  happening 
in  this  area  occurred  in  an  interview. 
When  one  of  the  teachers  of  art  was 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the 
conversation,  how  he  taught  art  appre¬ 
ciation,  it  seemed  as  if  the  universe  were 
to  collapse,  so  sudden  was  his  reaction. 
“Appreciation”  he  screamed,  “how  can 
you  teach  me  to  taste  liquor?  I  have  to 
taste  it  myself.  To  taste  liquor,  you 
need  liquor;  to  appreciate  art,  you  must 
show  art  and  that  is  why  I  shall  never 
try  to  teach  appreciation.  I  will  teach 
the  principles  of  art  and  the  history  of 
art  but  no  dean  can  force  me  to  teach  a 
course  in  appreciation.”  Here  again,  we 
find  realities  brought  into  the  college. 
This  particular  teacher  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  his  own  gallery  which 
he  himself  in  great  part  had  selected,  a 
museum  which  on  all  sides  bespoke  the 
vigorous  belligerant  but  implacably  sin¬ 
cere  and  emphatic  character  of  the  man. 
As  I  saw  him  in  his  surroundings,  I 
was  not  surprised  that  his  classes  were 
among  the  most  poular  on  the  campus. 
I  longed  myself  for  an  opportunity  to 
hear  him  expound  his  view  of  the  clas¬ 
sic  and  the  medieval  and  the  modem 
and  the  present  day  creations,  examples 
of  which  he  had  assembled  but  all  with 
what  might  be  called  an  intolerant 
unity.  He  was  a  man  of  convictions, 
the  kind  of  a  man  under  whom  a  stu¬ 
dent  will  grow. 

In  the  field  of  music,  much  is  hap¬ 
pening  which  expresses  the  liberal  arts 
ideal.  Instructional  methods  might  be 
characterized  as  creative  rather  than  as 
reproductive  just  as  we  learn  to  appre¬ 
ciate  literature  by  writing,  so  the  better 
instructors  in  music  insist  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  appreciate  music  by  com¬ 
posing.  Skills  and  performance  as  such 


are  less  insisted  upion.  Expression  as  a 
prerequisite  for  appreciation  is  more 
and  more  in  demand. 

Let  me  conclude  this  section  of  the 
relation  of  the  curriculum  to  instruction 
by  just  a  few  words  concerning  the  tu¬ 
torial  system.  A  large  number  of 
the  schools  have  announced  tutorial 
programs.  In  some  places,  such  a 
program  is  regarded  as  a  reward  for 
scholarship  achievement.  It  becomes 
part  of  a  honor’s  program.  The  student 
as  a  result,  ambitions  tutorial  instruc¬ 
tion  simply  because  it  marks  him  off 
from  his  fellow  students  or  because  it 
will  satisfy  the  legitimate  or  the  vain¬ 
glorious  pride  of  a  proud  parent,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  will  afford  a  measure  of  coveted 
freedom.  Perhaps  all  of  these  motives 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
with  certain  persons,  be  regarded  as 
desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not 
possible  to  place  a  different  significance 
on  the  tutorial  scheme?  In  one  college 
in  which  it  is  functioning,  apparently 
with  a  complete  satisfaction  of  instruc¬ 
tors  and  administrative  officers,  it  has 
no  honor  implications.  The  sole  require¬ 
ment  for  eligibility  to  the  tutorial  plan 
is  the  student’s  ability  to  work  inde¬ 
pendently.  The  determination  of  the 
student’s  eligibility  is  determined  by  a 
departmental  director  under  whom  the 
student  is  to  pursue  his  courses.  This 
director,  to  be  sure,  is  expected  to  seek 
advice  concerning  the  student  from 
other  instructors;  he  has  access  to  the 
personnel  data  concerning  the  student; 
he  seeks  advice  also  from  the  personnel 
advisers;  and  finally,  he  makes  his  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  the  dean. 

The  program  places  responsibility 
where  it  belongs.  The  entire  procedure 
is  permeated  by  educational  considera¬ 
tions.  The  red  tape  of  administration 
is  largely  eliminated.  As  a  result,  stu¬ 
dents  of  varying  educational  achieve- 
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ments  are  enjoying  the  leisure  and  the 
enormous  advantages  of  this  highly  in¬ 
dividualized  form  of  instruction.  He 
sees  his  tutor  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
He  not  only  reports  progress  but  he  dis¬ 
cusses  plans  for  the  following  week  or 
the  following  month;  he  discusses  li¬ 
brary  work  and  in  general,  opens  up  his 
mind  to  the  person  who  has  become  to 
him  more  than  an  instructor — a  guide, 
a  philosopher  and  a  friend.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  plan  implies  lit¬ 
erally  enormous  responsibilities  both 
for  the  institution  and  for  the  instruc¬ 
tor  but  that  these  responsibilities  can 
be  borne  under  particularly  favorable 
circumstances  has  been  abundantly 
proved.  Library  facilities  must  be  su- 
p>erlatively  good,  the  instructional  load 
of  the  teacher  must  be  adjusted,  admis¬ 
sion  procedures  in  the  whole  institu¬ 
tion  must  be  selective  and  wisely  dis¬ 
criminatory,  the  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  must  be  liberal  without  being 
weak,  a  spirit  of  comaraderie  must  exist 
among  the  different  faculty  members, 
among  whom  there  must  also  be  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  of  objectives.  But 
if  all  of  this  can  be  secured,  surely  the 
student  who  achieves  these  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  might  well  regard  himself 
as  particularly  fortunate. 

THE  CURRICULUM  AND  THE  STUDENT 
PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

The  viewpoints  which  we  are  here  at¬ 
tempting  to  develop  concerning  the 
curriculum  at  present  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  schools  assumes,  to  be  sure,  a  per¬ 
vasive  interest  in  the  student  personnel 
service.  It  may  seem  platitudinous  to 
say  that  there  must  be  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  student  personnel  service  and 
the  curriculum.  Not  only  does  the  guid¬ 
ance  program  imply  the  proper  place¬ 
ment  of  the  student  in  the  curriculum 
but  the  curriculum  must  be  definitely 


organized  with  reference  to  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  student  clientele.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  labor  this  point.  It  is  obvious 
that  as  the  student  body  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  changes  by  reason  of  changing 
family  backgrounds  or  family  interests, 
as  it  changes  with  reference  to  intel¬ 
lectual  capacities  through  selective  proc¬ 
esses  on  admission,  as  it  changes  in  its 
significance  for  the  locality  from  which 
the  school  draws  its  students  by  reason 
of  a  changing  social  or  economic  inter¬ 
est,  the  school’s  curriculum  will  react 
by  the  addition  or  deletion  or  by  the 
modification  of  existing  courses.  The 
equilibrium  which  it  is  here  assumed 
must  exist  between  the  progressive  dis¬ 
covery  of  student  interest  and  student 
capacity  through  the  personnel  service 
and  the  objectives  and  content  of  the 
curriculum  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  an  insight  into  the  educational  func¬ 
tioning  of  our  institutions.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  is  noteworthy  and  it  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  achievements 
of  the  North  Central  Association’s  in¬ 
sistence  upon  personnel  service  that  less 
and  less  reliance  is  being  placed  upon 
final  examinations  as  infallible  indica¬ 
tors  of  student  educational  achievement. 
There  has  been  much  that  has  shaken 
the  confidence  of  educators  in  grades. 
It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  same  grade 
given  to  two  students  in  two  different 
institutions  in  comparable  courses  have 
an  entirely  different  significance.  It  is 
equally  a  truism  to  insist  that  examina¬ 
tions  may  test  a  student’s  knowledge 
but  that  the  shrewdest  insight  only  can 
detect  behind  the  examination,  the 
actual  educational  progress  of  which 
the  examination  is  only  a  partial  ex¬ 
pression. 

And  so,  the  accumulation  of  person¬ 
nel  data  about  a  student  has  become 
more  and  more  a  requirement  in  the 
better  institutions.  This,  needless  to 
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say,  does  not  imply  formalizing  of  the 
personnel  procedures  nor  a  more  vol¬ 
uminous  accumulation  of  records  con¬ 
cerning  a  student.  It  does  imply 
however,  an  intensification  of  faculty 
function  and  faculty  interest  in  per¬ 
sonnel  problems. 

As  the  student  group  in  a  college 
changes  by  reason  of  circumstances  or 
by  reason  of  a  modification  of  admis¬ 
sion  policies,  as  it  becomes  more  demo¬ 
cratic  or  more  select,  more  typical  of  the 
population  as  a  whole  or  more  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  intellectually  favored 
groups,  more  interested  in  vocational 
objectives  or  more  ambitious  for  broadly 
cultural  development,  so  too,  the  cur¬ 
riculum  no  less  than  instructional  meth¬ 
ods  must  follow  the  trends.  The  great 
danger  is  always  that  conservatism  be 
retained  with  reference  to  the  curriculum 
while  progressiveness  is  ambitioned  re¬ 
garding  student  selection.  Generally 
speaking,  a  faculty  group  is  less  ready 
to  vote  curricular  modifications  than  it 
is  to  vote  administrative  modifications 
in  student  admission.  Nor  is  this  always 
due  to  lethargy  or  inactivity  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty.  Sometimes  it  may  be  due 
to  a  clear  recognition  that  the  curricu¬ 
lum  is  more  satisfactory  in  the  total 
life  of  the  institution  than  the  student 
body  and  that  the  student  body  must, 
therefore,  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
the  curriculum. 

Of  all  of  the  personnel  procedures, 
academic  guidance  as  such  has  been 
found  the  most  easy  to  pierfect  in  the 
colleges  represented  in  our  group.  For 
the  most  part,  this  guidance  can  be 
most  readily  correlated  with  the  cur¬ 
ricular  content.  Most  difficult  of  the 
procedures  has  been  personal  guidance 
and  yet  it  is  this  which  bears  perhaps 
the  most  intimate  relationship  to  cur¬ 
ricular  reorganization.  We  have  con¬ 
tented  ourselves  in  personal  guidance 
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with  insistence  on  the  elimination  of 
the  student’s  difficulties.  This,  in  some 
respects,  may  be  regarded  only  as  the 
negative  aspect  of  the  function  which 
the  personal  guide  is  to  perform.  His 
more  difficult  and  more  valuable  func¬ 
tion  is  to  counsel  towards  personal  per¬ 
fection,  towards  that  divine  discontent 
which  will  ambition  greater  achieve¬ 
ment  without  discouragement  in  the 
face  of  real  achievement,  of  counsel¬ 
ing  towards  the  development  of  broader 
outlooks  and  finer  living  and  more 
complete  self-forgetfulness  without  los¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  immediate  demands 
of  a  definite  situation.  It  is  these  as¬ 
pects  of  the  personnel  problem  which 
will  try  to  fit  the  student  more 
fully  into  the  curricular  framework 
and  will  enable  the  personal  guide 
to  assist  the  student  towards  an  ap¬ 
preciation  and  use  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  a  particular  course  or  con¬ 
tact  with  a  particular  instructor  or 
acquaintance  with  a  particular  subject 
matter,  may  enable  the  student  to  uti¬ 
lize  for  his  own  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Similar  considerations  might  be  ad¬ 
duced,  though  somewhat  modified, 
with  reference  to  the  student’s  progres¬ 
sive  orientation  as  he  passes  along  the 
various  stages  of  the  curriculum  imtil 
he  reaches  the  point  of  the  final  syn¬ 
thesis  which  he  should  achieve  before 
his  graduation.  From  every  viewpoint, 
this  should  be  the  time  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  needs  personal  guidance  more  than 
ever  and  yet  strange  to  say,  in  many 
institutions,  it  is  the  time  when  it  is 
assumed  that  the  student  “can  best 
stand  on  his  own  feet,”  as  was  said  by 
one  instructor,  as  if  the  need  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  counsel  implied  a  student’s  in¬ 
ability  to  stand  cm  his  own  feet  or  as  if 
there  were  a  necessary  opposition  be¬ 
tween  standing  on  one’s  feet  and  the 
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acceptance  of  guidance  and  counsel. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  prejudice 
against  personal  guides  which  must  be 
broken  down  before  the  personnel  serv¬ 
ice  to  our  students  reaches  its  greatest 
development.  The  meeting  of  minds,  the 
contacts  of  emotions,  the  inter-play  of 
personalities  which  should  take  place 
between  the  guide  and  the  student  prior 
to  the  student’s  graduation,  should  the¬ 
oretically  be  the  consummation  of  years 
of  relationship  which  can  easily  become 
the  most  ideal  in  the  life  of  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman.  At  this  time, 
when  the  student  is  preparing  for  the 
next  step  in  his  self-development,  a  fit¬ 
ting  close  to  the  previous  step  is  by  all 
means  to  be  sought  for.  All  of  this  will 
receive  additional  educational  signifi¬ 
cance  if  there  is  available  to  the  student 
a  curricular  offering  that  will  assist  him 
in  effecting  his  synthesis.  He  has  come 
into  the  college  as  a  freshman  with  a 
definite  ambition,  somewhat  vague 
though  it  may  be,  that  he  wants  a  col¬ 
lege  education.  We  educators  guide  him 
to  diffuse  his  interests.  From  that  focal 
point  of  his  purpose,  we  assist  him  in 
diverging  his  energies  into  numerous  de¬ 
partments.  His  interests  flare  out  more 
and  more  over  all  the  departments 
of  the  curriculum.  If  the  process 
were  to  continue  straight  through  to 
the  end  of  the  senior  year,  there 
would  be  a  diffused  personality  that 
might  threaten  to  be  as  superficial 
as  it  is  broad  and  so  we  invent  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  a  field  of  concentration,  or 
majors  and  minors,  to  gather  up  the  di¬ 
vergent  rays  of  his  concern,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  process  even  at  best  leaves 
uncorrelated  to  his  field  of  concentra¬ 


tion  a  large  sector  of  his  college  experi¬ 
ence.  We  must  find  a  subject  matter 
course,  be  it  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
or  in  the  field  of  religion  or  in  the  field 
of  art,  perhaps  even  in  the  field  of  lit¬ 
erature  or  history,  which  will  enable  the 
student  to  synthesize  his  total  experi¬ 
ence  into  a  conviction  or  a  viewpoint  that 
is  no  less  definite  though  different  than 
the  one  with  which  he  came  into  the 
college.  Different  students  on  the  basis 
of  their  recognized  individual  traits  will 
need  different  instruments  to  affect  this 
synthesis  but  the  curriculum  must  be 
able  to  supply  the  need  for  such  an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  shape  of  the  particular 
course  that  will  satisfy  the  craving  for 
unification  and  simplification  that  exists 
in  all  of  us. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  omitted  from  our  paper, 
purposely  to  avoid  undue  length,  the 
discussion  of  the  relationship  between 
the  curriculum  and  the  faculty,  between 
the  curriculum  and  the  library,  between 
the  curriculum  and  the  administration, 
between  the  curriculum  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  plant,  between  the  curriculum  and 
the  institution’s  financial  policy.  All  of 
these  relationships  are  profound  and 
significant.  With  reference  to  all  of 
them,  something  of  importance  is  today 
happening  somewhere  among  the  insti¬ 
tutions  which  comprise  the  large  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  Association.  A  study  of 
these  relationships  would  reveal  hints 
for  institutional  betterment.  The  topics 
which  we  have  touched  upon  of  them¬ 
selves  yield  viewpoints  that  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  educational 
policies. 
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Whenever  I  am  faced  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  preparing  a  paper  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  conference,  I  go  through  a 
series  of  unpleasant  emotions.  The  first 
covers  several  weeks  of  anticipatory  in¬ 
quietude,  with  increasing  constrictions 
of  the  chest  and  paralysis  of  the  brain. 
Uncomfortable  though  this  state  may 
be,  I  deliberately  prolong  it  as  long  as 
possible,  knowing  that  the  next  stage 
will  be  still  worse.  When  it  can  no 
longer  be  postponed  I  sit  down,  hating 
myself,  education  and  all  its  supporters, 
and  draw  regiments  of  little  imps  up>on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  otherwise  blank, 
with  increasing  hopelessness  of  my  abil¬ 
ity  to  say  anything,  ever,  from  a  plat¬ 
form  worth  the  time  it  takes — or  that 
it  would  do  the  slightest  good  if  I  did. 
Ultimately  I  write  across  the  top  of  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper,  in  a  flowing  hand, 
half  a  dozen  words.  That  is  my  title. 
Exhausted,  I  go  to  bed. 

The  next  day  I  draw  several  lines 
through  those  six  words  and  repeat  the 
entire  process.  Several  hours  later  I  go 
out  for  more  cigarettes.  Ultimately  I 
begin  to  write,  with  the  same  feeling  of 
weak  relief  that  comes  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  mal-de-mer.  The  most  terrible 
moments  come  when  I  first  read  what 
I  have  written,  or  face  the  bravely  dis¬ 
guised  horror  of  my  secretary  as  she 
types  my  copy,  or  the  temptation  to 
leave  the  train  at  South  Bend  and  pre¬ 
tend  amnesia.  Compared  to  those  ex¬ 
periences,  even  the  trepidation  of  fac¬ 
ing  you  melts  into  insignificance. 

^An  address  delivered  before  the  Assiciation 
April  I,  1939. — The  Editox. 


It  is  obvious  that  no  good  can  pos¬ 
sibly  come  from  such  a  series  of  evils. 
I  confess  all  this  to  you  so  that  you  will 
expect  no  more  from  my  remarks  than 
I  do,  and  so  that  your  strictures  may 
be  tempered  by  mercy,  and  perhaps 
even  by  some  sense  of  s)rmpathy. 

I  am  thus  departing  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  aim  of  men  of  my  particular  pro¬ 
fession — which  is  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  the  appearance  of  omniscience.  The 
easy  assumption  of  conscious  infalli¬ 
bility  is  the  proper  presidential  pose. 
Life  is  easier  for  the  president. if  he  can 
induce  his  faculty  to  recognize,  or  even 
with  tongues  in  cheeks  pretend  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  his  similarity  to  the  Delphian 
Oracle.  If  he  can  also  induce  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  to  accept  his  omniscience, 
speeches  and  money  raising  are  easier, 
honoraria  larger  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press  more  grateful  and  cooperative. 
The  ultimate  results  are  (I  name  no 
names!)  decorations  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments,  directorships  in  profitable  mon¬ 
opolies,  chairmanships  of  committees  to 
write  {political  party  programs,  and  even 
space  in  the  exclusive  columns  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

We  lesser  fry  try  to  conceal  our  envy 
by  satire.  But  it  is  envy,  nevertheless. 
I  would  give  much  to  be  the  kind  of 
man  who  could  keep  you  on  the  edges 
of  your  chairs  for  half  an  hour.  I  would 
give  still  more  to  be  back  in  my  own. 
But  I  owe  you  an  address,  and  you 
shall  have  it.  It  contains  nothing  new, 
and  much  that  is  borrowed.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  relationship  which  those  of 
us  who  represent  so-called  higher  edu- 
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cation  bear  or  should  bear  to  the  schools 
and  those  in  them. 

It  has  been  more  common  to  dilate 
upon  the  di^arity  than  upon  the  mu¬ 
tuality  of  our  work  and  objectives.  Yet 
our  similarities  are  far  greater  than  our 
differences;  and  particularly  at  this 
time  it  is  important  that  we  dwell  and 
act  upon  them.  After  all,  it  is  frequently 
only  the  laws  of  chance  which  have  de¬ 
termined  whether  many  of  us,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  should  cultivate  the  broad  fields 
of  secondary  or  the  upland  pastures  of 
higher  education.  As  many  of  you  look 
at  a  college  professor  or  president,  you 
may  say  privately:  “There,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  go  I!”  It  would  be  im¬ 
polite  not  to  share  your  gratitude! 

The  only  cause  of  difference  between 
secondary  and  higher  education  is  the 
age  difference  of  our  pupils.  That  dif¬ 
ference  makes  the  school  man’s  task 
more  complicated  than  ours.  Colleges 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  making  their 
students  wise,  but  schools  must  make 
theirs  both  wise  and  good.  And  to 
school  men,  parents  are  more  peren¬ 
nially  inevitable  than  with  us — a  bless¬ 
ing  we  would  not  steal  from  them! 
For  the  provision  of  our  more  or  less 
raw  material,  we  of  the  colleges  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  schools — 
far  more  dependent  than  they  are  upon 
us.  If  schools  do  their  work  poorly,  the 
effect  upon  us  is  almost  fatal;  if  they 
do  their  work  well,  we  assume  the 
credit.  When  progressive  educators  de¬ 
plore  the  regimentation  (which  is  van¬ 
ishing)  of  college  admissions  require¬ 
ments,  we  can  plead  that  colleges  are 
wholly  regimented  by  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  schools.  If  the  popular 
word  “integration”  has  a  meaning  any¬ 
where,  it  has  it  in  describing  the  need 
of  colleges  for  working  more  closely 
with  the  schools,  in  the  interest  of 
everyone  concerned.  We  of  the  colleges 


more  than  school  men  have  failed  to 
recognize  our  interdependence.  Let  us 
forget  for  a  moment  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  that  concern  us  as  individual 
school  or  college  men — forget  the  im¬ 
mediate  points  of  view  to  which  our 
particular  jobs  have  conditioned  us,  and 
think  of  ourselves  in  this  room  as  rep¬ 
resenting  a  single  entity — the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  a  democratic  nation. 
That  system  is  complicated  in  structure, 
disparate  in  standards,  diverse  in  meth¬ 
ods  and  ideals.  These  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  up)on  which  many  speeches  are 
made  and  essays  written.  But  emphasis 
upon  these  differences  encourages  undue 
rivalry,  and  undue  rivalry  encourages 
destructive  criticism.  That  in  turn 
leads  to  further  disintegration.  It  is  time 
to  remember  that  the  primary  objec¬ 
tives  of  every  good  school  and  college, 
public  or  private,  humanistic  or  tech¬ 
nical,  progressive  or  conservative,  are 
or  should  be  the  same:  they  are  to 
prepare  young  men  and  women  for 
happy  and  effective  lives  in  a  continu¬ 
ing  and  improving  democracy.  Each  in 
the  field  of  its  own  opportunities  and 
interests,  large  or  small,  dealing  with 
children  or  young  men  and  women,  con¬ 
tributes  its  share  to  this  national  un¬ 
dertaking.  There  is  a  place  in  that  un¬ 
dertaking  for  every  type  of  educational 
institution — provided  it  does  its  par¬ 
ticular  task  on  the  highest  possible  level. 
If  it  does  not,  or  cannot,  then  it  should 
merge,  or  change,  or  cease  to  be.  The 
difficulties  are  frequently  a  lack  of 
clear-cut  objectives,  or  a  lack  of 
qualitative  performance,  or  a  lack  of 
cooperation.  Think  of  the  number  of 
colleges  that  try  to  be  universities  when 
they  ought  to  be  colleges!  Think  of  the 
number  of  colleges  that  should  be 
schools;  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
inadequate  qualitative  standards!  There 
are  technical  schools  which  try  to  con- 
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vince  themselves  and  their  students  that  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  training  they  offer  is  cultural,  and  the  cultural  heritage  of  our  past,  and 
there  are  liberal  arts  colleges  offering  an  ability  to  mold  that  heritage  to  the 
instruction  in  the  sciences  of  little  more  needs  of  the  future.  This  is  liberal  edu- 
than  good  secondary  school  standards,  cation  in  terms  of  its  objectives.  Even 
The  other  side  of  this  medal,  the  stu-  those  objectives  need  re-phrasing  for 
dent  side,  is  equally  unfortunate.  There  each  generation.  The  president  of  Yale 
are  young  people  unhappily  and  un-  recently  put  them  rather  well  for  our 
successfully  struggling  in  colleges  of  own  time  when  he  said  several  weeks 
exacting  standards  who  could  be  happy  ago: 

and  successful  in  another  kind  of  col-  “Our  first  business  must  be  to  see 
lege,  or  in  a  vocational  school,  or  at  that  our  students  learn,  as  part  of  a 
work  in  their  home  towns.  There  are  fundamental  code,  how  to  distinguish 
men  in  small  colleges  who  ought  to  be  the  hard  facts  of  truth  and  to  despise 
in  large  ones;  men  in  vocational  schools  the  lure  of  the  attractive  and  sentimen- 
who  ought  to  be  in  universities,  men  tal  phrase.  We  should  accomplish  a 
working  in  factories  who  ought  to  be  large  part  of  our  duty  if  our  students 
at  M.I.T.,  and  the  reverse  in  each  case,  learn  the  meaning  of  that  much  abused 
We  all  know  this,  but  we  do  not,  col-  phrase  ‘intellectual  freedom,’  if  they 
lectively,  do  much  about  it.  Disorgani-  will  actually  free  themselves  from  the 
zation  and  rivalry  between  colleges,  and  morass  of  mental  inertia  and  the  jitters 
lack  of  co-ordination  between  schools  of  emotionalism  ...  If  our  ^ucation 
and  colleges,  have  left  most  school  chil-  means  anything,  it  means  that  we  turn 
dren  and  their  parents  nothing  to  trust  out  liberals  (not  radicals,  as  contrasted 
for  guidance  in  education,  but  chance  with  conservatives),  but  men  who  are 
and  college  catalogues — and  of  the  two,  accustomed  to  reach  conclusions  by  an 
chance  sometimes  seems  the  more  accu-  orderly  reasoned  process  free  from  so- 
rate  and  benign  I  If,  ultimately,  a  sense  dal  prejudice  or  economic  pressure.” 
of  the  unity  of  our  problems  can  bring  President  Seymour  was  speaking  to 
some  order  out  of  this  chaos,  the  great-  the  Headmasters  Association.  Appar- 
est  educational  waste  in  the  country  ently  he  thought  these  remarks  as  ap- 
can  be  controlled.  It  is  encouraging  that  propriate  to  schoolmen  as  to  college 
college  deans,  admissions  officers  and  men,  and  visualized,  as  one  solid  front 
faculties  are  showing  increasing  readi-  against  emotionalism  and  unreason,  the 
ness  to  work  out  with  their  opposite  allied  forces  of  headmasters  and  pro¬ 
members  in  the  schools  some  consistent  fes.sors.  I  share  his  conviction,  but 
program  of  selection  and  guidance  for  would  include  in  our  defensive  army  the 
the  whole  eight  years  of  school  and  col-  principals  of  public  schools  and  also  the 
lege.  regiments  of  teachers  those  schools  con- 

But  more  than  all  else  the  common  tain.  In  the  legions  that  fight  for  truth 
ground  upon  which  we  stand  is  the  ideal  and  democracy  we  need  our  army  at 
of  educated  men  and  women.  What  is  full  strength. 

more,  most  of  us  share  a  common  belief  Here,  then,  is  one  area  of  our  com- 
in  the  importance  of  what  we  call  lib-  mon  ground.  Colleges  till  the  soil  where 
eral  education.  We  could  not  agree  upon  schools  leave  off,  and  the  crop  of  wis- 
a  smgle  definition  of  liberal  education,  dom  school  men  yearn  for  when  they 
but  we  share  the  hope  that  can  lead  to  plant  is  the  crop  of  wisdom  colleges 
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hope  to  reap  as  they  cultivate  that 
same  ground. 

As  I  watch  and  try  to  understand 
the  students  who  come  annually  to  our 
colleges,  one  opinion  is  born  in  upon  me 
with  increasing  conviction.  Of  all  the 
qualities  which  schools  can  give  that 
make  for  real  education  in  college,  none 
are  more  important  than  these:  re¬ 
spect  for  knowledge,  desire  for  truth, 
and  ability  to  distinguish  between 
reason  and  emotion.  The  college  boy 
or  girl  who  brings  these  with  him  from 
school  brings  the  best  preparation  for 
real  college  success  and  real  service  to 
a  democracy.  The  freshman  who  leaves 
school  without  a  glimpse  of  these  is  al¬ 
most  hopeless  as  a  prospect  for  real 
education  in  college.  Most  freshmen 
come  with  only  a  little  of  them,  and  the 
first  two  years  of  college  must  (at  an 
expiense  to  other  things)  be  largely 
given  to  strengthening  that  respect,  that 
desire  and  that  ability.  These  are  the 
qualities  of  intellectual  progress;  they 
are  also  the  qualities  that  our  nation 
needs  in  its  citizens.  That  simplifies  our 
task,  but  also  makes  it  more  important. 

They  are  also  the  qualities  that  make 
for  intellectual  freedom.  We  recognize 
that  at  no  matter  what  cost  free¬ 
dom  must  be  given  to  our  students. 
Colleges  like  my  own  permit  their 
young  men  and  women  a  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  expression  and  action 
that  would  have  staggered  educators, 
even  in  this  democracy,  two  generations 
ago.  That  freedom  is  worth  the  price. 
But  I  have  a  conviction  that  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  intellectual  freedom  is 
a  sense  of  intellectual  responsibility.  In 
developing  one  we  must  not  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  the  other.  Freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility  are  inseparable;  neither  can  long 
endure  alone.  If  we  are  to  let  our  stu¬ 
dents  say  and  do  as  they  please,  we 
hurt  them  and  ourselves  unless  we  have 


prepared  them,  through  intellectual  in¬ 
tegrity  and  intellectual  self-control,  for 
the  responsibilities  of  that  freedom. 
Too  often  we  are  doing  the  equivalent 
of  putting  youth  at  the  controls  of  an 
airplane  and  hopefully  waving  farewell, 
when  we  have  provided  only  a  sketchy 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  flying. 
The  results  are  sometimes  fatal  and 
usually  wasteful.  How  can  we  expect 
students  not  to  accept  and  act  upon 
the  advice  of  some  eloquent  demagogue 
if  we  have  not  taught  them  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  demagoguery  and  states¬ 
manship?  How  can  we  expect  our 
students  to  gain  wisdom  and  mental 
independence  if  we  have  not  made  clear 
to  them  just  what  those  qualities  are, 
and  why  they  are  impartant?  The 
young  people  of  today  deserve  our  con¬ 
fidence,  but  we  owe  it  to  them  to  get 
together  and  determine  how  we  can  give 
them  a  better  chance  to  gain  the  funda¬ 
mental  self-control  that  is  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  In  this  matter  we 
should  stand  upon  common  ground.  I 
wish  we  all  stood  there  with  greater 
awareness  of  our  duty  to  help  students 
develop  self-responsibility. 

But  if  we  are  to  consolidate  our  com¬ 
mon  ground,  it  is  well  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  terrain  that  surrounds 
it,  and  even  to  look  back  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  we  have  traversed.  In  doing 
so,  I  shall  try  to  avoid  that  annoying 
habit  of  spokesmen  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion:  the  habit  of  inferring  that  most 
of  the  faults  in  education  arise  in  the 
schools.  It  is  such  an  easy  half-truth 
to  say  that  higher  education  would  be 
perfect  if  only  secondary  education 
would  do  its  work  better  I  It  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  half-truth,  too,  for  it  discloses 
a  point  of  view  which  has  done  much 
harm — the  assumption  that  school  edu¬ 
cation  is  one  process  and  college  edu¬ 
cation  another,  and  that  between  the 
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two  runs  a  sharply  defined  boundary. 
If  we  have  learned  anything  in  educa¬ 
tion  since  the  war,  we  have  learned  the 
fallacy  of  that  conception. 

That  discovery  is  only  one  of  the 
profound  changes — changes  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  changes  in  society  affecting 
education — which  have  occurred  in  the 
last  forty  years.  The  present  scene  is 
the  result  of  those  changes,  which  have 
gone  on  so  quietly  that  we  have  not 
always  stopped  to  analyze  and  to  deal 
with  them.  As  a  consequence,  much  of 
our  discussion  of  education  starts  from 
premises  no  longer  tenable  because  the 
premises  no  longer  exist.  Each  of  us 
tends  to  argue  his  educational  theories 
from  his  own  experience  in  youth — and 
our  youth,  alas,  is  even  further  behind 
us  educationally  than  it  is  temporally. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  human 
nature  never  changes,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  conditions  to  which  education 
must  be  adjusted  do  change!  In  the 
presentation  of  those  changes  I  owe 
much  to  President  Conant  of  Harvard. 

Let  us  look  back  to  the  year  1900. 
At  that  time,  universal  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  was  well  established  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  only  some  10  per  cent  of  our 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  17  were  attending  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  secondary  schools.  By  1920  this 
percentage  had  increased  from  ten  to 
thirty,  and  in  1936  sixty-five  per  cent 
of  boys  and  girls  of  appropriate  ages 
were  in  our  secondary  schools.  This 
meant  that  in  round  numbers  the  total 
in  1900  was  630,000  and  in  1936 
6,500,000. 

Good  teachers  were  not  produced 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  this  increased 
demand.  Institutions  training  teachers 
ground  their  mills  not  slowly  and  their 
product  was  not  “exceeding  fine.”  This 
is  a  familiar  problem,  but  because  it 
arose  in  quantitative  terms,  we  still 


tend  too  much  to  seek  its  solution  in 
quantitative  terms.  For  example,  state 
boards  of  education  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  professional  courses  required,  or 
the  number  of  years  of  training  re¬ 
quired  of  a  public  school  teacher.  For 
example,  college  men  often  talk  as 
though  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  in¬ 
structors  to  students  automatically  im¬ 
proves  education,  or  as  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  spent  in  graduate  study 
determine  the  quality  of  professors. 
For  example,  some  school  principals 
have  suggested  that  after  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  high  school  every  pupil, 
regardless  of  achievement,  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  diploma.  These  are  all  quantita¬ 
tive  devices,  often  helpful,  sometimes 
harmful,  but  missing  the  fundamental 
issue,  which  is  qualitative.  We  recognize 
this  qualitative  need,  but  in  our  daily 
administrative  decisions,  we  do  not  all 
act  as  though  we  did. 

The  numerical  increase  in  students  is 
an  imp)ortant  factor,  but  the  changes  in 
the  function  and  character  of  high 
schools  are  still  more  important  to  us. 
The  ten  per  cent  in  1900  represented, 
by  a  rough  process  of  economic  and 
cultural  selection,  the  natural  source  of 
student  supply  for  the  colleges.  This 
group  had  the  interest,  the  ability,  the 
docility  or  the  cash  to  accept  the  tra¬ 
ditional  course  of  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege.  “The  academic  course”  in  school 
was,  therefore,  the  chief  and  sometimes 
the  only  one.  This  fact  gave  the  schools 
a  coherence  they  lack  today,  and  a  sense 
of  unity  with  higher  education  which 
has  since  been  lost. 

For  increased  numbers  and  varied  de¬ 
mands  have  enlarged  the  functions  and 
changed  the  character  of  the  secondary 
school,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  the  col¬ 
lege  as  well.  Few  people  can  now  agree 
upon  the  ideal  content  of  education,  or 
even  of  a  liberal  education.  Society  now 
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provides  secondary  education  for  nearly 
all,  and  expects  the  school  in  turn  to 
provide  something  useful  for  each  of 
its  pupils,  regardless  of  interests,  abili¬ 
ties  or  objectives.  Society  wants  schools 
to  give  good  academic  training  for  those 
who  can  use  it,  but  it  also  demands 
other  varieties  of  education  for  other 
legions  of  boys  and  girls.  Unfortunately, 
society  does  not  recognize  how  utterly 
different,  and  often  incompatible,  these 
various  forms  of  training  are. 

So  a  single  large  high  school  and 
some  colleges  often  includes  students  of 
every  level  of  ability,  every  kind  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  every  variety  of  cultural  and 
economic  background  or  lack  of  it.  The 
ideal  of  democracy  is  even  sometimes 
perverted  to  declare  it  undemocratic 
not  to  treat  and  educate  all  of  those  di¬ 
verse  pupils  in  exactly  the  same  way! 
The  effort  to  meet  these  expectations 
of  society  has  turned  some  schools  and 
colleges  into  circuses  with  enough  rings 
to  arouse  the  envy  of  a  Bamum.  If  this 
seems  an  exaggeration,  contrast  the 
little  red  school  house  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  ago  with  the  large  high  school 
emporium  of  today.  Circuses  are  ex¬ 
cellent  places  for  diversion,  but  diver¬ 
sion,  even  of  interest  alone  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  good  method  of  education.  The 
dazed  eyes  of  many  school  boys  and 
girb  are  diverted  from  mathematics  to 
glee  club  to  bookkeeping  to  industrial 
art  to  literature  to  cosmetology  to 
housebuilding.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for 
many  boys  and  girls  to  determine  just 
where  they  fit  into  this  medley  of  op¬ 
portunity.  With  the  help  of  school  ad¬ 
visers,  a  pupil  may  find  the  courses  for 
which  he  is  fitted,  but  even  then  the 
variant  educational  philosophies  and 
temptations  which  surround  him  are 
almost  certain  to  distract  him.  We  el¬ 
derly  folk  often  wonder  how  our  chil> 
dren  can  study  with  the  radio  ^uting 


swing  upon  them.  Perhaps  they  can  do 
so  because  in  school  and  college  they 
are  expected  to  concentrate  amid  an 
equal  variety  of  brass  instruments! 

This  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of 
the  school  or  the  school  men,  who  are 
asked  to  get  every  act  and  every  tax¬ 
payer’s  child  into  one  big  tent.  But  if 
all  these  kinds  of  training  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  one  roof  in  the  name  of 
education,  then  we  ought  at  least  to 
present  to  students  and  their  parents, 
in  simple,  clear  terms,  the  distinctions 
between  the  academic,  the  vocational, 
the  social  and  the  emotional  values  and 
objectives  that  are  available.  Perhaps 
we  should  go  even  further,  and  pobt 
out  the  incompatibility  of  the  various 
educational  philosophies  all  offered  in 
the  big  tent! 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  these 
transformations  since  1900  have  greatly 
modified  the  traditional  content  of  edu¬ 
cation — and  those  changes  have  come 
to  stay.  With  them  have  come  new  phi¬ 
losophies  of  education,  or  rather,  old 
ideas  in  modem  dress.  We  see  about  us 
various  movements  for  the  remaking  of 
education:  junior  colleges,  junior  high 
schools,  school  psychologists,  progres¬ 
sive  education,  honors  work,  Uie  Chi¬ 
cago  Plan  (real  and  ideal),  the  compre¬ 
hensive  examination,  instruction  by 
radio  and  moving  picture,  professional 
guidance,  objective  testing.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  diversities,  the  controver¬ 
sies,  the  inconsistencies  of  these  move¬ 
ments,  they  indicate  a  vitality  that  is 
encouraging  and  a  fundamental  unity 
that  is  consoling.  The  unity  lies  in  a 
search  for  greater  opportunity  for  the 
individual  student — through  flexibility, 
through  identification  of  individual  tal¬ 
ents  and  emotions,  and  through  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  broader  content  material  as 
a  valid  basis  for  liberal  education. 

These  endeavors  have  dangers  as  well 
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as  promise.  An  over-concern  with  the 
newer  goals  may  lead  to  neglect  of  older 
ones  still  valuable.  Too  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  over  self-expression  in  a  school  may 
denude  it  of  those  courses  of  study  es¬ 
sential  as  a  foundation  for  those  who 
will  attempt  higher  education.  The  same 
lack  of  balance  in  our  colleges  might 
make  our  students  all  specialists 
(whether  in  science  or  literature)  with¬ 
out  an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  liberal  arts.  If  these  things  hap¬ 
pen,  we  may  find  a  sad  lack  of  men 
and  women  in  the  learned  professions 
who  can  orient  their  activities  against 
the  background  of  our  cultural  heritage. 
We  might  breed  glorified  mechanics 
without  perspective  of  the  limitations  of 
material  things.  We  might  produce  a 
generation  imaginative,  intelligent  and 
highly  competent  in  various  narrow 
fields,  but  lacking  in  understanding,  in 
self-discipline  and  in  a  reverence  for 
the  things  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  drastic 
changes  in  the  schools  affect  the  whole 
course  of  higher  education,  and  that 
the  end  of  these  changes  is  not  yet.  It 
is  further  clear  that  the  best  interests 
of  education  can  be  served  only  if 
schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private, 
unite  to  face  the  new  conditions  realis¬ 
tically.  Here  again  we  occupy  conunon 
ground. 

Effective  cooperation  is  difficult, 
but  not  so  difficult  as  it  has  sometimes 
seemed.  College  entrance  requirements 
have  long  been  a  bone  of  contention, 
but  with  those  requirements  becoming 
more  realistic  and  more  flexible,  that 
source  of  irritation  diminishes.  The 
training  of  teachers  has  been  another 
point  of  acrid  discussion,  but  as  time 
goes  on,  we  see  the  extremists  of  opin¬ 
ion  modifying  their  extremes.  The  chief 
impediment  to  more  effective  coqjera- 
tion  is  psychological.  The  teachers  of 


our  schools  and  the  members  of  our 
college  faculties  by  inherited  tradition 
view  each  other  with  critical  eyes.  To 
the  school  men,  the  professor  often 
seems  patronizing  or  remote  or  uns)mi- 
pathetic  with  the  problems  of  the 
schools.  To  the  professor  the  school 
men  sometimes  seems  unappreciative 
of  the  higher  realms  of  scholarship,  or 
too  ready  to  accept  vocationalism  and 
emotionalism  in  education,  or  too  deeply 
in  love  with  methodology.  Each  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  weaknesses  and  the 
lack  of  sympathy  of  the  other.  As 
President  Conant  has  remarked:  “The 
situation  will  not  be  made  easier  if  both 
groups  insist  on  restating  educational 
questions  only  in  terms  of  their  own 
past  experience,  and  with  their  atten¬ 
tion  primarily  fixed  on  those  immediate 
objectives  which  seem  to  each  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.” 

For  this  lack  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  higher  education  is  the  more 
to  blame.  Its  faculties  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  given  wholehearted  and  systematic 
attention  to  public  education  at  the 
school  level.  I  know  of  no  concerted  at¬ 
tack  in  our  time  by  the  faculties  of  arts 
and  science  in  our  colleges,  upon  the 
general  problems  raised  in  college  and 
school  by  the  new  conditions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life.  For  this  neglect  we  are  all 
now  paying  the  price.  Yet  such  an  at¬ 
tack  is  imperative.  Education  as  a  so¬ 
cial  process,  or,  to  reverse  the  phrase, 
social  progress  as  a  factor  in  education, 
is  as  important  to  any  university  as  the 
study  of  law,  medicine,  or  economics. 
Yet  faculties  have  left  these  matters 
to  departments  of  education  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  sociology,  or  to  retired  deans 
with  a  turn  for  speculation,  just  as 
school  men  have  left  them  to  a  small 
number  of  their  own  experts.  In  each 
case  their  conclusions  suffer  from  the 
limitations  of  their  approach.  The 
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broadest  studies  in  this  field,  whether 
made  by  associaticms,  foundations  or  in¬ 
dividuals,  have  usually  been  too  much 
divorced  from  the  university  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  thoroughness  and  detachment. 
We  shall  need  all  the  educational  forces 
of  the  nation  to  organize  the  nation’s 
education. 

The  chief  value  of  organizations  like 
this  North  Central  Association  is  that 
they  bring  together,  in  intimate,  per¬ 
sonal  association  as  well  as  in  group 
discussion,  representatives  of  both 
schools  and  colleges.  Colleges  need 
these  widespread  acquaintances  with 
schoolmen  to  supplement  those  made  in 
schools  by  their  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion,  their  admissions  officers  and  their 
“field  secretaries.”  Schools  have  in 
turn  delegated  too  many  of  their  con¬ 
tacts  to  their  administrative  officers  and 
college  advisers.  We  need  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  in  frequent  personal  association, 
discussing  not  small  areas  of  knowledge 
but  large  general  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion:  The  teacher  in  school  and  the 
teaching  professor.  Only  when  the  van¬ 
ishing  but  still  discernible  mental  haz¬ 
ards  to  co-operation  are  removed  can 
schools  and  colleges  cultivate  together 
the  common  ground  which  is  theirs. 

For  after  all,  the  great  need  of  the 
present  day  is  wisdom  —  not  mere 
knowledge  of  facts,  not  mere  compila¬ 
tions  of  statistics,  not  simply  book 
learning — but  the  wisdom  of  knowledge, 
plus  experience,  plus  understanding  of 


humanity  as  well  as  of  inanimate  things. 
This  is  one  way  of  stating  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  higher  liberal  education.  That 
wisdom  is  not  gained  in  colleges  and 
universities  alone,  nor  is  it  always  se¬ 
cured  there. 

But  where,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best 
place  to  hope  to  find  wisdom  or  to  un¬ 
cover  understanding?  Surely  it  must  be 
where  the  pressure  of  self-interest  is 
lowest  and  detachment  is  greatest. 
Surely  it  must  be  where  passions  are 
least  inflamed  and  emotions  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  control.  Surely  it  must  be 
where  men  have  time  to  think  and 
where,  having  thought,  they  are  free  to 
speak  and  write  their  opinions.  Surely 
it  must  be  where  the  anxieties  and  com¬ 
plications  of  the  present  do  not  exclude 
the  contemplation  of  the  past  and  the 
estimation  of  the  future.  If  this  be  true, 
then  where  more  than  in  our  finest 
places  of  learning  can  the  cultivation  of 
wisdom  prove  fruitful?  Men  in  those 
places  do  not  live  for  bread  alone.  Great 
schools  and  universities  do  not  live  for  a 
few  days  or  a  few  years;  like  lighthouses 
they  have  long  stood,  and,  God  willing, 
shall  long  stand,  to  spread  their  light 
to  those  who  must  navigate  among  the 
rocks  where  earlier  mariners  have  been 
wrecked;  to  those  who  take  new  sound¬ 
ings  of  new  shoals,  and  chart  the  course 
for  future  generations.  It  is  for  us  who 
serve  them,  and  for  you  upwn  whom  our 
success  dep>ends,  to  use  that  light  in  our 
mutual  adventure! 


COOPERATION  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS^ 

Ralph  W.  Tyler 
The  University  of  Chicago 


Two  aspects  of  recent  trends  in  the 
United  States  have  far-reaching  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  education  of  teachers 
and  of  administrators.  The  lower  birth 
rate  and  the  sharp  reduction  in  immi¬ 
gration  have  resulted  in  a  marked  re¬ 
duction  in  the  rate  of  population  in¬ 
crease.  In  fact,  the  elementary-school 
enrollment  in  most  cities  is  already  de¬ 
clining  and  the  high-school  enrollment 
is  expected  to  reach  its  peak  next  year, 
and  then  to  show  declines  correspond¬ 
ing  to  those  in  the  elementary  school. 
This  means  that  the  total  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  our  elementary 
schools  is  already  decreasing  and  that 
the  total  number  of  high-school  teach¬ 
ers  employed  will  be  decreasing  shortly. 

A  marked  shift  has  also  taken  place 
in  the  average  length  of  service  of  ele¬ 
mentary-school  and  high-school  teach¬ 
ers.  Twenty  years  ago  the  average 
length  of  service  in  most  North  Central 
states  was  less  than  four  years.  Today 
about  forty  per  cent  of  all  teachers  have 
been  in  service  nine  years  or  more. 
Twenty  years  ago  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions  faced  the  task  of  providing 
teachers  for  a  field  in  which  the  total 
number  was  continually  increasing 
and  in  which  there  would  be  a  complete 
turnover  in  four  years.  Now  the  trend 
is  toward  a  continually  smaller  total 
number  of  teachers  and  each  teacher,  on 
the  average,  is  likely  to  stay  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  for  a  much  longer  period  of 
time. 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association 
April  I,  1939. — ^Thr  Editor. 


In  the  past  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  swamped  by  numbers 
and  since  most  teachers  stayed  in  the 
profession  so  short  a  period  of  time, 
practically  all  of  the  preparation  of 
teachers  had  to  be  provided  before  they 
began  to  work  in  the  profession.  In  the 
future  the  problem  of  numbers  will  be 
very  much  less;  also  the  opportunity  for 
a  quality  job  in  the  continued  education 
of  teachers,  after  entering  the  profession 
as  well  as  previous  to  entrance,  will 
occupy  a  major  role. 

Many  of  the  reforms  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  American  education  which  are 
obviously  needed  have  not  been  at¬ 
tacked  because  of  the  frequently  reiter¬ 
ated  statement:  “We  must  wait  for  a 
new  generation  of  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  who  have  been  better  trained 
and  who  can  attack  these  more  difficult 
problems.”  Now  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  these  improvements  in 
American  education,  but  not  by  waiting 
for  a  new  generation  of  teachers  and 
administrators.  We  shall  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  training  under  more  care¬ 
fully  planned  conditions,  rather  than 
under  the  method  of  wholesale  mass 
education  and  the  continuance  of  that 
training  under  a  S3rstematic  program  of 
in-service  education.  If  society  can 
afford  to  spend  as  much  energy  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers  and  administrators, 
the  quality  of  that  education  can  be 
greatly  improved. 

These  new  opportunities  which  we 
face  can  be  met  only  by  much  wider 
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co-operation  among  the  various  agencies 
concerned  with  education.  I  should 
therefore  like  to  talk  from  this  pwint 
on  concerning  the  implications  that 
seem  to  be  possible  when  you  consider 
what  a  quality  job  in  teacher  education 
might  be  like. 

The  first  of  those  implications,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  need  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  teacher  training  institutions 
themselves.  In  the  past,  with  the  idea 
that  we  would  have  a  continually  larger 
student  body  in  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions — I  refer  not  just  to  teachers’ 
colleges  or  schools  of  education,  but 
practically  all  colleges,  including  liberal 
arts  colleges,  are  teacher  training  insti- 
tuitions;  a  large  proportion  of  their 
graduates  go  into  teaching — we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow,  as  has  been  common 
practice  in  business  during  our  expan¬ 
sion  period,  the  idea  that  every  institu¬ 
tion  could  provide  adequate  facilities  of 
all  sorts  for  every  type  of  teacher.  We 
may  not  have  had  the  facilities  at  the 
moment,  but  we  were  always  talking 
about  the  kind  of  expansion  that  was  to 
take  place,  how  we  were  going  to  build 
this  department  and  this  division,  and 
this  kind  of  facility. 

In  the  past,  as  each  teacher-training 
institution  has  seen  continued  exansion 
in  its  student  body,  it  has  attempted  to 
provide  all  aspects  of  training  for  all 
types  of  teachers  with  the  expectation 
that  this  expansion  would  continue  to 
pay  the  costs  for  the  many  types  of 
facilities  and  for  the  faculty  members 
required.  With  a  reduced  student  body 
ea^  individual  institution  can  no  longer 
look  forward  to  building  a  complete 
range  of  facilities  and  faculty  through 
the  natural  processes  of  growth.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  every  institution  can 
provide  all  of  the  range  in  facilities  and 
faculty  which  might  be  most  helpful  to 
all  of  its  students.  It  will  be  necessary 


for  teacher-training  institutions  in  a  ] 
given  region  to  plan  the  development  of  | 
facilities  and  faculty  in  such  a  way  that  { 
needless  duplication  can  be  avoid^  and 
that  within  the  region  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  all  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  t3q)es  of  experience  needed 
for  training  teachers  and  administrators. 

This  would  require  cooperative  planning 
among  teacher-training  institutions  | 

and  also  arrangements  whereby  students 
under  the  general  guidance  of  one  in¬ 
stitution  might  have  certain  desirable 
educational  experiences  in  other  institu-  ! 
tions  as  a  part  of  this  training. 

I  imagine  most  of  you  know  that 
some  institutions  are  already  looking 
forward  and  have  made  some  prelim¬ 
inary  arrangements  for  such  types  of 
cooperative  planning,  recognizing  that 
institution  A  will  take  responsibility  for 
developing  certain  facilities  of  a  superior 
type,  institution  B  for  certain  other 
facilities,  institution  C  for  certain 
others;  some  arrangement  whereby 
students  under  the  direction  of  insti¬ 
tution  A,  for  example,  might  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  utilize  some  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  in  the  faculties  that  might  be 
available  in  other  institutions.  That  is 
certainly  one  kind  of  co-operation 
which  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  do 
a  quality  job  in  a  program  which  does 
not  involve  continued  expansion  in 
numbers. 

But  co-operation  among  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  alone  is  not  enough. 
Teaching  and  administration  involve 
three  major  components:  an  under¬ 
standing  of  young  people,  their  abilities, 
their  needs,  their  hopes  and  aspirations, 
and  their  motivation;  an  understanding 
of  society,  its  mode  of  operation,  its 
trends,  and  its  functioning;  and  an 
understanding  of  some  of  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  of  scholarship 
which  can  help  to  make  individual  life 
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more  effective,  satisfying,  and  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  which  can  help  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  society.  Furthermore,  teach¬ 
ing  and  administration  involve  the 
actual  utilization  of  the  ideas  obtained 
from  these  several  components  in 
guiding  the  learning  of  young  people 
and  in  administering  schools.  To  pro¬ 
vide  the  kind  of  experiences  necessary 
to  increase  the  depth  of  understanding 
and  the  skill  in  utilization  necessitates 
the  co-operation  of  public  and  private 
schools  and  of  other  community 
agencies.  This  makes  the  problem  of 
educating  teachers  and  administrators 
more  complex  but  at  the  same  time  the 
possible  facilities  that  might  be  used 
are  far  greater  than  in  the  past. 

You  will  notice  I  am  assuming  that 
one  of  the  most  immediate  outcomes  of 
a  change  which  makes  possible  dealing 
with  a  much  smaller  number  of  students 
and  over  a  much  longer  number  of 
years,  (years  after  graduation,  after 
going  into  the  profession,  as  well  as 
before)  is  the  recognition  that  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  teacher  education — just  as 
we  have  said  about  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools  or  of  colleges — ^repre¬ 
sents  the  sum  total  of  the  educational 
experiences  that  we  can  provide  for 
that  student,  and  that,  in  general,  if  we 
were  thinking  about  an  individual  job 
that  would  be  a  task  in  which  there 
would  first  be  an  effort  to  identify  the 
kinds  of  development  which  that 
student  might  need.  Next,  the  question, 
what  are  the  available  facilities  that 
would  give  him  experiences  to  develop 
those  needs?  Fbally,  the  question, 
where  are  those  experiences  to  be  had? 

In  many  cases  they  will  be  in  the 
community;  in  many  cases  they  will  be 
in  the  schools;  in  many  cases  they  will 
be  in  the  teacher  training  institutions. 
But  as  we  face  the  problem  of  individ¬ 
ualized  education  for  teachers  in  place 


of  mass  education,  we  can  consider  the 
question,  what  are  all  of  the  experiences 
that  could  be  useful  educationally,  and 
how  to  plan  for  their  effective  use  in  the 
education  of  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators? 

Now  I  should  like  to  consider  a  few 
illustrations.  It  seems  to  me  eventually 
that  is  the  job  we  have  to  look  forward 
to  working  out  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  but  several  illustrations  already 
seem  to  be  possible. 

The  one  that  has  been  widely  known 
throughout  the  country  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  curriculum  laboratories,  in 
which  it  is  recognized  that  teachers  in 
certain  school  systems  need  the  opp>or- 
tunity  to  work  under  guidance  in  the 
development  of  new  curricula,  new 
courses  of  study  for  elementary  or  for 
secondary  schools,  and  in  which  there  is 
a  plan  whereby  those  teachers  may  go 
to  some  teacher-training  institution  or 
some  other  place  to  work  together 
under  the  kind  of  guidance  that  will  be 
provided  in  that  place.  So  we  have  cur¬ 
riculum  laboratories,  laboratories  in 
which  there  is  brought  together  ma¬ 
terials  and  personnel  who  can  give 
guidance  and  assistance  to  these  people 
who  are  working  on  the  curricula.  T^t 
is  the  kind  of  teacher  education  which 
involves  co-op)eration,  usually  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  a  city  school  system  with  a 
teacher-training  institution,  or  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  a  state  educational  system  with 
a  teacher-training  institution. 

Or  to  take  another  illustration,  during 
the  past  three  years,  in  connection  with 
the  eight-year  study  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association,  we  have  been 
utilizing  what  we  call  summer  work¬ 
shops.  In  essence,  those  summer  work¬ 
shops  are  opportunities  whereby  rela¬ 
tively  mature  teachers  who  have  pretty 
clearly  in  mind  the  kind  of  problems 
that  they  need  to  wm-k  out  in  their  own 
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school  situations — problems  that  cannot 
be  worked  out  so  conveniently  on  the 
job  during  the  year  because  they  re¬ 
quire  more  continuous  attention  than 
they  can  give  day  after  day,  because 
they  require  sometimes  facilities  and 
guidance  that  they  do  not  have  in  their 
own  institutions — these  people  may 
come  together  to  work  for  usually  six 
weeks,  or  whatever  is  the  common 
period  of  time  that  might  be  available 
for  a  summer  session  of  work,  not  tak¬ 
ing  courses  but  working  upon  the 
problems  which  grow  out  of  their  own 
school  system. 

It  is  my  judgment,  from  contact  with 
these  workshops,  that  there,  too,  is  a 
kind  of  teacher  education  which  is  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  quality  job.  It  treats  the 
individuals  as  individuals.  They  fill  out 
an  application  blank  before  coming,  in 
which  they  go  into  some  detail  on  the 
kind  of  problem  they  wish  to  work  out, 
what  its  significance  would  be  in  their 
own  institution,  what  sorts  of  facilities 
would  be  necessary  to  work  it  out,  and 
why  they  think  they  can  get  oppor¬ 
tunity  better  to  work  that  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  workshop  to  which 
they  have  applied.  That  is,  in  a  sense, 
an  illustration  of  co-operation.  Us¬ 
ually,  it  involves  the  co-operative  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  city  school  system  from 
which  the  teacher  comes  and  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 

Another  illustration  that  seems  to  me 
quite  appropriate  is  the  development  of 
the  work  of  the  teacher  education  com¬ 
mission  of  the  American  Council  on 
Eklucation,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  several  times  at  this  meeting. 
There  is  the  exp)ectation  that  a  group 
of  school  systems,  as  well  as  a  group  of 
teacher-training  institutions  will  co¬ 
operate  in  trying  to  work  out  means 
of  improving  teacher  education,  that 
they  will  make  definite  plans  for  the 


improvement  of  their  own  programs 
of  pre-service  of  teachers,  or  in  service 
education  of  teachers,  that  they  will 
provide  opportunities  for  summer  work¬ 
shops.  Furthermore,  in  some  of  the  fields 
where  the  need  for  educational  ex¬ 
periences  is  most  evident — one  of  those 
I  believe  to  be  this  field  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  young  people.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  many  of  our  educational 
psychology  courses  we  have  brought  in 
enough  of  the  more  recent  research 
work  which  throws  much  more  light 
upon  how  young  people  are  motivated, 
what  seems  to  explain  their  behavior, 
the  relation  of  the  various  factors  of 
mental  and  social  and  physiological 
growth.  Those  things  have  not  come  into 
our  teacher  education  enough.  So  there 
will  be  opportunity  in  this  teacher¬ 
training  project  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  to  bring  together  the 
results  of  scientific  research,  the  more 
recent  material  dealing  with  adoles¬ 
cence,  dealing  with  younger  people, 
dealing  with  growth  and  development, 
and  making  that  available  so  that  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  these  teacher-training 
institutions,  who  want  to  come  in  and 
make  use  of  that  and  work  out  courses 
they  can  use  more  effectively  in  their 
own  institutions,  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
That,  too,  is  another  illustration  of  the 
possibility  of  co-operative  planning  to 
do  a  quality  job  in  teacher  education. 

Another  illustration  that  seems  to  me 
quite  to  the  point  is  the  more  effective 
use  of  our  laboratory  schools.  Most 
teacher-education  institutions  and  most 
large  universities  have  some  kind  of 
laboratory  school.  What  do  they  do 
with  those  schools? 

Well,  of  course  one  of  the  respons¬ 
ibilities  is  to  work  out  forward-looking 
programs  of  education  in  those  schools 
to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  opportunity 
to  use  those  schools  for  the  education 
of  teachers  and  administrators  has  not 
been  nearly  as  well  developed  as  might 
be  possible. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  that 
teachers  from  the  laboratory  school 
might  be  exchanged  with  teachers  from 
public  schools  or  private  schools  in  the 
region,  and  to  the  benefit  of  both 
schools;  that  the  persons  in  the  labo¬ 
ratory  schools,  who  have  been  working 
out  materials  under  presumably  more 
favorable  conditions,  with  a  lighter 
teaching  load  and  opportunity  to  work 
out  material  more  carefully  than  might 
be  possible  in  the  normal  school  situa¬ 
tion,  will  have  a  chance  to  utilize  some 
of  their  materials  and  ideals  back  in  the 
public  school  under  normal  school  sit¬ 
uations.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers 
from  the  public  schools,  having  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  in  the  laboratory 
schools,  might  find  that  an  experience 
of  considerable  value. 

Or  the  kinds  of  internship  that  could 
be  done  in  the  case  of  school  adminis¬ 
trators  have  certainly  not  been  ex¬ 
plored  to  their  greatest  opportunities. 
The  possibility  that  people  who  are 
working  toward  the  field  of  adminis¬ 
tration  might  go  into  public  schools  to 
serve  as  interns  and  apprentices  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  have  kinds  of  ex¬ 
periences  that  they  cannot  be  provided 
very  easily  either  when  they  are  teach¬ 
ers  or  when  they  are  taking  work  in 
colleges  and  universities,  is  of  course 
possible,  and  has  not  been  well 
developed. 

Another  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
co-operation  that  goes  beyond  the 
facilities  of  the  public  schools  or  of  the 
teacher-training  part  of  any  institution 
which  would  be  valuable  for  adminis¬ 
trators  is,  I  suppose,  the  experience  that 
many  of  us  need  in  getting  a  better 


understanding  of  public  problems, 
problems  of  taxation,  problems  of  public 
economics,  problems  of  public  adminis¬ 
tration.  Those  are  problems  that  fre¬ 
quently  prove  to  be  the  Waterloo  of 
superintendents  of  schools  and  of  some 
principals. 

What  opportunity  did  we  have  in  this 
region,  for  example,  to  provide  ex¬ 
periences  for  prospective  superintend¬ 
ents  of  schools,  or  those  who  are  in  the 
work,  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  economics  of  the  public  agencies,  to 
get  an  understanding  of  taxation  and 
what  it  means,  to  see  public  adminis¬ 
tration  problems  more  broadly  than 
just  the  problems  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation?  Certainly  we  have  the  facilities 
in  this  region. 

In  our  own  institution,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  or  connected  with  it,  is  the 
Public  Administration  Clearinghouse 
where  we  have  centers  for  activities  in 
many  of  these  public  agencies  that 
could  probably  provide  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  people  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  if  we  wished  to  utilize  them.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  each  state  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  many  universities  there  are 
unexplored  opportunities  for  a  kind  of 
experience  that  would  broaden  the 
vision  of  superintendents  and  principals, 
just  as  we  have  provided  experiences 
to  broaden  the  vision  of  teachers. 

Or,  to  take  still  another  illustration, 
I  think  most  of  you  know  that  my  own 
chief  interest  is  in  this  field  of  what 
we  call  evaluation,  to  indicate  that  it  is 
broader  than  just  the  giving  of  paper- 
and-pencil  tests;  the  appraisal  of  the 
progress  of  young  jjeople  as  a  result  of 
education,  particularly  the  appraisal  in 
terms  of  fundamental  objectives  that 
we  as  teachers  consider  important. 

In  developing  programs  in  evaluation 
in  schools  and  colleges  in  this  country, 
we  have  frequently  met  the  cry,  “Well, 
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you  just  can’t  do  that  sort  of  thing; 
you  can’t  go  beyond  the  typical  infor¬ 
mation  test,  or  the  simple  test  of  skill 
until  we  have  a  new  generation  of 
teachers.” 

I  don’t  believe  that  at  all.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  last  six  years  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  are  many  teachers  and 
administrators  very  eager  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  carry  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  evaluation  that  is  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  one  that 
may  have  been  carried  on  in  their  own 
institution.  The  problem  is  largely  one 
of  co-operative  planning,  and  we  have 
set  up  various  ways  of  providing  that 
co-operation.  One  is  to  arrange  for  visits 
from  time  to  time  to  those  schools. 

Last  week,  for  example,  a  group  of 
six  of  our  staff  went  to  Tulsa  and,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  different  schools  in  Tulsa,  we 
would  hold  a  committee  meeting  run¬ 
ning  throughout  the  day,  about  every 
day  of  the  week,  working  upon  the 
development  of  a  plan  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  evaluation  appropriate  for  the 
Tulsa — in  that  case — ^junior  high 
schools.  I  met  with  one  group  of 
teachers  interested  in  better  evaluation 
of  work  habits  and  study  skills,  working 
out  more  properly  what  the  objectives 
were  in  that  field  for  their  junior  high 
schools,  what  instruments  already  avail¬ 
able  might  be  used  in  the  field  of  tests, 
or  reading,  or  use  of  the  library,  what 
other  instruments  would  need  to  be 
developied,  and  doing  some  preliminary 
work  for  getting  the  materials  for  those 
other  instruments  which  we  could  take 
back  and  finish  up  here.  Other  members 
of  the  staff  worked  on  other  types:  On 
social  adjustment,  how  to  evaluate  that, 
which  many  schools  consider  important 
as  a  part  of  their  program;  another 
member  of  the  staff  worked  in  the  field 
of  evaluating  what  we  call  aspects  of 
thinking,  the  ability  to  interpret  data. 


to  apply  principles,  to  follow  and 
evaluate  critically  what  purports  to  be 
argument;  another  meml^r  of  the  staff 
worked  in  the  field  of  what  we  call 
social  sensitivity,  and  so  on.  That  is  an 
illustration  of  one  kind  of  co-operation 
which  provides  for  the  education  of 
teachers  in  the  local  situation. 

Also  in  this  program  we  have,  of 
course,  the  workshop  opportunities, 
and  then  from  time  to  time  people  are 
brought  in  to  interpret  the  results.  One 
chief  difficulty  of  testing  an  evaluation 
program,  as  in  the  past,  has  been  the 
fact  that  after  they  are  given  they 
simply  accumulate  dust  in  the  files. 
They  are  not  utilized  effectively.  We 
haven’t  learned,  in  many  cases,  to  in¬ 
terpret  them  to  see  what  the  results  of 
these  might  mean  for  the  improvement 
of  a  curriculum,  or  for  the  better  guid¬ 
ance  of  our  individual  students.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  work  we  are  doing  in 
evaluation  in  these  thirty  schools,  our 
effort  is  to  help  to  overcome  that  diffi¬ 
culty.  So,  as  the  results  are  available 
from  a  given  school,  representatives 
from  that  school  are  brought  into  onr 
laboratory  to  go  over  those  results  very 
carefully,  to  check  with  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  and  see  the  kinds  of 
interpretations  that  can  be  reasonably 
drawn,  what  sort  of  hypothesis,  what 
kinds  of  changes  seem  indicated  for  the 
curriculum,  and  what  can  we  leam 
about  individual  students  in  that  group 
that  would  enable  us  to  do  a  better  job 
of  guidance.  They  stay  anywhere  from 
one  week  to  eight  weeks,  depending  on 
how  long  they  can  be  free  from  the 
school,  and  depending  somewhat  on  the 
complexity  of  the  job  and  how  much 
they  intend  to  do  in  that  period. 

That,  again,  is  a  means  of  teacher 
education,  and  I  think  each  of  you 
could  bring  from  your  experience 
dozens  of  other  illustrations  to  demon- 
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strate  that  we  have  already  started  on 
this  task  of  considering  how  to  develop 
a  quality  program  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  As  the  numbers  are  reduced, 
we  recognize  that  the  job  just  isn’t  to 
provide  training  for  two,  three  or  four 
years  while  they  are  in  college,  turn 
them  out  and  that  is  all  the  contact 
that  can  possibly  be  provided  that  will 
be  of  educative  value  for  them. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
time  has  come  when,  in  place  of  think¬ 
ing  of  all  the  emphasis  as  being  the 
question  of  what  shall  be  a  mass  pro¬ 
gram,  we  should  think  of  how  much 
shall  be  given  of  academic  training, 
how  much  shall  be  given  of  professional 
subjects,  how  far  shall  practice  teaching 
be  required  of  everyone?  Undoubtedly, 
questions  of  that  sort  still  have  to  be 
faced  for  the  pre-service  education  in 
some  degree,  but  that  more  and  more 
we  need  to  look  forward  to  this  t3q)e  of 
individual  planning. 

Now  we  have  forty  per  cent  of  our 
teachers  remaining  in  the  profession  for 
nine  years.  We  are  going  to  have  more 
and  more  of  that  sort  of  thing.  We  don’t 
have  to  throw  up  our  hands  and  say, 
“We  can’t  have  in  this  country  the  kind 
of  education  of  teachers,  the  kind  of 
quality  of  teachers  that  Europe  had, 
for  example,  because  our  people  have 


to  face  mass  education,  we  have  so 
many  of  them.”  That  is  no  longer  true, 
or  will  not  be  true  in  the  years  just 
ahead  of  us.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
trying  to  hold  up  the  standards  for  mass 
education,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  looking  forward  to  the  job  of  in¬ 
dividual  planning  and  individual  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  development  of  a  quality 
job  of  education  for  a  smaller  number 
of  teachers  who  will  be  with  us  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time. 

To  utilize  all  of  these  facilities  more 
effectively  and  to  give  each  teacher  and 
administrator  experiences  where  he 
most  needs  them,  experiences  that  will 
be  most  effective  in  enlarging  his  vision, 
in  clarifying  his  thinking,  and  in  in¬ 
creasing  his  skill,  requires  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  Provision  for  this  planning  must 
be  set  up  by  school  systems  and  by 
teacher-training  institutions  in  some 
co-operative  fashion.  The  experience 
with  summer  workshops  and  with 
laboratories  in  child  development,  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  evaluation  indicates  the 
possibilities  of  such  co-operation  and 
the  values  to  be  attained.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  revolutionize  the  education  of 
teachers  and  administrators  is  ours.  It 
must  be  met  by  foresighted  planning 
and  by  the  elimination  of  narrow 
prejudices  and  institutional  jealousies. 
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Are  high  school  principals  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  on  significant  issues 
in  secondary  education?  A  partial 
answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  this 
paper  which  reports  a  summary  of  the 
(pinions  of  a  selected  group  of  high 
s^ool  principals.  These  opinions  were 
secured  at  the  Annual  Conference  of 
Principals  at  the  1939  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  March,  1939, 
a  set  of  twenty  questions  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  consideration  of  those  in 
attendance.  The  questions  covered  a 
wide  range  of  problems  in  order  to 
sample  the  opinions  of  the  principals. 
Several  of  these  problems  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  audience  by  members  of  a 
panel  ^  which  was  organized  under  the 
direction  of  the  writer,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  twenty  questions  had  been 
framed  in  such  a  way  that  the  opinions 
of  the  principals  could  readily  be  re¬ 
ported,  and  replies  were  secured  from 
264  individuals  having  administrative 
duties  in  secondary  schools  scattered 
throughout  the  twenty  states  included 
in  the  membership  of  the  Association. 
It  would  seem  fair  to  claim  that  they 

1  The  members  of  the  panel  were;  Rev.  J.  J. 
Edwards,  Dean  of  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Science,  DePaul  University,  Chicago;  Foss 
Elwyn,  Principal  of  High  School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan;  Gerald  Kirn,  Principal,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  H.  C. 
Mardis,  Principal  Lincoln  High  &hool,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska;  J.  R.  Powell,  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  for  High  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  W.  S. 
Tatum,  Principal  of  High  School,  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado;  B.  C.  Tighe,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


were  representative  of  the  leadership  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  Association 
since  they  were,  in  every  instance,  con¬ 
nected  with  well-known  institutions. 
Because  of  their  professional  standing 
a  summary  of  their  opinions  should 
have  a  high  degree  of  significance. 
These  opinions  fell  into  three  main  clas¬ 
sifications  and  are  presented  in  order. 

OPINIONS  ON  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL’S 
RESPONIBILITY  FOR  YOUTH 

The  inability  of  youth  to  secure  ready 
employment  at  former  age  levels  has 
created  new  problems  respecting  the 
high  school’s  responsibility  concerning 
them.  Some  of  these  responsibilities  are 
implied  in  the  questions  submitted  to 
the  principals.  The  summary  of  these 
replies  to  the  questions  indicates  that 
administrative  offices  are  far  from 
agreement  on  the  matter. 

Question  i  :  Should  we  decrease  our 
emphasis  on  high  school  graduation  and 
the  completion  of  high  school  work  in 
four  years  and  encourage  people  under 
19  years  of  age  to  remain  in  school 
until  they  can  secure  employment  or 
enter  some  other  educational  institu¬ 
tion? 

Replies:  Yes,*  160;  No  or  doubtful, 
104. 

Comment:  The  votes  on  this  question 
give  further  evidence  that  high  school 
principals  have  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  in¬ 
terests  of  young  people  of  secondary 
school  age.  It  is  the  writer’s  prediction 
that  in  many  states  legislation  will  soon 
be  enacted  requiring  young  people  to 
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attend  some  educational  institution  or 
to  be  enrolled  with  some  guidance 
service  until  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  19.  At  present  it  is  possible  in  many 
of  our  states  for  boys  and  girls  to  leave 
school  in  rural  districts  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  eighth  grade.  This  means 
that  many  young  people  by  the  age  of 
about  fourteen  are  free  to  loiter  or  to 
roam,  except  as  their  parents  may  be  in 
the  position  to  extend  control  or  super¬ 
vision.  It  would  seem  that  the  amount 
of  juvenile  delinquency  could  be  greatly 
decreased  through  legislation  requiring 
young  people  to  be  in  attendance  at  an 
educational  institution  or  to  be  enrolled 
in  some  guidance  agency. 

Question  2:  Should  the  average 
high  school  provide  placement  service 
and  attempt  to  find  work  for  young  men 
and  women? 

Replies:  Yes,  229;  No  or  doubtful, 
35- 

Comment:  In  discussing  this  situation 
Mr.  J.  W.  Kim,  Principal  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  said: 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Regents’  In¬ 
quiry  showed  that  the  placement  in  business 
and  industrial  positions  of  youth,  both 
graduates  and  non-graduates,  was  hit-and- 
miss  and  was  the  result  of  luck,  knowing  the 
right  person,  personality  traits,  and  general 
ability. 

The  perpetuity  of  our  American  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  is  dependent  on  at  least 
a  partial  solution  of  our  unemplojrment 
problems.  Social  revolution  historically  has 
always  been  the  result  of  lack  of  bread.  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  schools  or  some  other 
public  agency  to  guide  these  youths  to  those 
jobs  for  which  they  have  the  requisite  ability 
and  aptitude,  and  which  will  provide  an 
adequate  economic  return  for  personal  satis¬ 
faction  and  family  happiness. 

The  overwhelming  support  for  place¬ 
ment  service  under  the  control  of  the 
high  school  is  evidence  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  that  high  school  prin¬ 


cipals  feel  for  assisting  students  to 
secure  initial  employment.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  for  the  author  to  understand 
this  response  in  view  of  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  other  questions. 

Question  3:  Should  the  high  school 
eliminate  the  pupil-loafer  who  is  more 
than  17  years  of  age? 

Replies:  Yes,  168;  No  or  doubtful, 
96. 

Comment:  It  would  appear  that  the 
“pupil-loafer”  is  a  source  of  great  an¬ 
noyance  to  high  school  principals.  It 
would  seem  fair  to  raise  the  question  as 
to  the  place  where  the  “pupil-loafer” 
can  go  if  he  is  eliminated  from  the  high 
school.  A  study  of  possible  places  of 
refuge  for  this  annoying  type  of  student 
should  be  made. 

Question  4:  Should  three  kinds  of 
high  school  graduation  certificates 
be  issued  rather  than  one  general 
certificate? 

Replies:  Yes,  178;  No  or  doubtful, 

86. 

Comment:  Thb  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  John  R.  Powell,  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  High 
Schools  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri: 

With  us  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  has 
taken  thu  form;  The  standard  diploma  of 
graduation — and  we  purposely  call  it 
“diploma” — calls  for  the  higher  rigidities; 
the  standard  certificate  of  graduation — which 
we  purposely  call  “certificate”  (a  distinction 
with  a  difference) — allows  for  considerable 
flexibility.  The  strange  thing  about  the 
double  standard  b  that  it  has  raised  rather 
than  lowered  the  value  placed  on  meeting  the 
more  rigid  requirements.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  official  stigma  placed  on  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  a  certificate.  To  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  he  is  a  high  school  graduate,  and  as 
such  is  entitled  to  all  the  privUeges  and 
perequisites  appertaining  thereto.  If  the 
qualitative  element  of  his  marks  and  his  ac¬ 
complishments  is  sufficient  to  merit  recom¬ 
mendation  to  college,  he  may  have  such 
recommendation  by  his  principal  as  the  facts 
may  warrant. 
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Our  experience  in  the  two  years  we  have 
been  experimenting  with  this  differentiation  of 
graduation  certificate  points  the  way  to  far 
greater  flexibility  than  we  have  hitherto 
thought  possible.  We  may  see  our  way  to 
care  for  all  the  curriculum  misfits  created  by 
our  rigidities, — pupils  who  are  not,  and  never 
will  be,  college  material,  but  who  will  be 
citixens,  taxpayers,  and  supporters  of  public 
schools,  and  who  by  our  co-operation  will 
become  high  school  graduates,  and  who 
instead  of  dropping  out  through  discourage¬ 
ment,  thus  eliminating  themselves,  are  “elim¬ 
inated  with  respectability”  as  high  school 
graduates,  even  though  they  could  never  hope 
for  recommendation  for  higher  institutions. 
The  procedure  outlined  here  is  working  to 
the  interest  of  the  school  and  the  public. 

The  vote  of  princip>a]s  revealed  sub¬ 
stantial  support  for  the  practice  of  the 
St.  Louis  schools  in  providing  three 
different  types  of  diplomas  of  gradua¬ 
tion.  In  the  author’s  opinion,  however, 
the  problem  of  providing  for  the  range 
of  interests  and  abilities  found  in  the 
typical  high  school  calls  for  more  basic 
changes  than  a  change  in  the  practice  of 
granting  diplomas. 

Question  5:  Do  employers  of  young 
people  want  them  to  be  highly  skilled  in 
particular  kinds  of  vocation^  work? 

Replies:  Yes,  48;  No  or  doubtful, 
216. 

Comment:  The  vote  on  the  question 
is  of  unusual  interest  because  of  the 
growing  demand  for  more  opportunity 
for  all  high  school  students  to  secure 
some  experience  in  vocational  courses. 
The  pronounced  opinions  of  the  prin- 
cip>als  on  this  issue  is  supported  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education.  In  the  light 
of  the  opinions  of  the  principals  regard¬ 
ing  the  desires  of  employers,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  progress  towards  general 
vocational  training  is  so  slow. 

Question  6:  Has  the  NYA  student 
plan  been  of  sufficient  value  to  the  high 
school  to  warrant  its  continuance  as  a 


permanent  policy  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment? 

Replies:  Yes,  145;  No  or  doubtful, 

1 19. 

Comment:  There  is  marked  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  issue  but  the  majority 
vote  supports  the  value  of  the  NYA 
plan  of  student  assistance.  It  is  the 
writer’s  opinion  that  the  NYA  program 
is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  policy  of  the 
federal  government.  If  such  is  to  be  the 
case,  high  school  principals  would  find 
it  advisable  to  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  practical  means  of  increasing  its 
value  to  students  participating  in  the 
plan. 

OPINIONS  ON  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  curriculum  has  been  discussed 
so  much  at  recent  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  meetings  that  the  opinions  of 
the  high  school  principals  were  sought 
on  a  few  questions  relating  to  the 
topic.  The  replies  indicate  significant 
differences  among  the  administrators. 

Question  i:  Has  the  time  arrived 
when  it  is  feasible  to  secure  fairly  uni¬ 
form  selection  of  core  curriculum  ma¬ 
terials  for  secondary  schools? 

Replies:  Yes,  126;  No  or  doubtful, 

138. 

Comment:  While  the  majority  of 
principals  do  not  believe  that  it  is  now 
feasible  to  secure  a  fairly  uniform  se¬ 
lection  of  core  materials,  it  is  significant 
that  approximately  half  of  the  group 
believe  such  development  is  feasible. 
With  the  current  emphasis  on  curricu¬ 
lum  revision  it  would  be  interesting  to 
submit  this  question  to  another  vote 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Question  2:  Have  the  programs  of 
civic  instruction  in  our  high  schools 
been  notably  strengthened  in  recent 
years? 

Replies:  Yes,  192 ;  No  or  doubtful,  72. 
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Comment-.  There  was  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question  by  Mr.  Foss  El- 
wyn,  Principal  of  High  School,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.  Mr.  Elwyn  said: 

Perhaps  it  is  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
take  issue  with  the  noted  critics  of  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  civic  instruction  but  I  wish  to  do 
so.  I  have  the  advantage  of  several  years  of 
practical  experience.  Considering  our  handi¬ 
caps  and  limited  budgets,  overworked  teach¬ 
ers,  bafSing  problems  of  pupil  personality, 
broken  homes  and  public  apathy,  I  think  we 
have  been  doing  a  fairly  good  job  of  civic 
instruction.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that 
the  high  school  b  one  of  the  factors  in  citi¬ 
zenship  instruction.  There  b  no  need  for  us 
feeling  that  the  burden  b  entirely  on  our 
shoulders. 

Democratic  procedures  are  being  followed 
in  the  school  with  which  I  am  connected. 
Teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
decbions  and  in  most  cases  they  in  turn  allow 
thb  privilege  to  children.  Our  Student  Coun¬ 
cil  with  its  representation  from  home  rooms, 
sponsorship  of  Safety  Patrol,  safety  court, 
service  on  assembly,  socbl,  and  other  com¬ 
mittees  and  power  to  give  privileges  to  stu- 
denb  as  they  show  ability  to  dbdpline  them¬ 
selves  b  giving  much  practice  to  students. 
Our  home  rooms  are  little  democracies  in  the 
larger  school  community.  Student  Council  and 
class  officers  are  selected  in  an  election  which 
is  just  like  a  dty  election  with  secret  ballots, 
etc.  Students  are  given  the  maximum  possible 
partidpation  in  assemblies.  Clubs  in  their 
varied  activities  enable  students  to  make  de- 
dsion  for  themselves.  To  promote  interna¬ 
tional  good  will  and  feeling,  students  exchange 
assembly  programs,  concerts,  athletic  contests 
and  debates  with  the  two  high  scboob  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

The  vote  of  the  principals  indicated 
agreement  with  Mr.  Elwyn.  There  is,  of 
course,  much  evidence  from  various 
sources  that  society  desires  still  further 
improvement  of  civic  instruction. 

Question  3:  Should  a  high  school 
give  credit  towards  graduation  for  work 
for  wages  during  vacation  periods,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  summer  period? 

Replies:  Yes,  107;  No  or  doubtful, 

157. 

Comment:  In  discussing  this  issue 


Mr.  H.  C.  Mardis,  Princip>al  of  the 
High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  question  of  granting  of  credit  for  work 
done  for  pay,  particularly  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  b  not  in  my  mind  primarily  a  matter  of 
whether  the  work  b  done  in  school  classes  or 
away  from  school,  whether  pay  b  received 
or  no  pay  b  received;  or  even  whether  it  b 
done  in  the  summer  or  during  the  school 
term.  We  should  rather  evaluate  the  work  on 
the  following  bases: 

1.  Is  the  work  closely  related  to  the  pupU’s 
vocational  choice  and  preparation? 

2.  Is  there  opportunity  for  apprentice  train¬ 
ing  in  the  various  techniques  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion? 

3.  Is  liaison  establbhed  by  a  coordinating 
officer  who  b  a  regular  member  of  the  school 
staff? 

4.  Is  the  employer  conversant  with  and  in 
sympathy  with  purposes  of  the  school  train¬ 
ing  program? 

5.  Is  supervision  and  report  possible  on  na¬ 
ture,  extent  and  quality  of  work  done? 

If  all  of  these  questions  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  why  should  not  such  work 
be  considered  on  the  basb  of  more  formally 
organued  apprentice  training  on  placement 
in  which  case  recognition  should  be  given  for 
the  work  by  whatever  credits  we  grant  in 
such  cases. 

The  vote  on  this  issue  indicates  grave 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  principals 
regarding  the  feasibility  of  credit  for 
work  experience.  This  is  a  distinct  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  author  especially  in  view 
of  the  evidence  that  society  does  want 
its  young  people  given  work  experience 
and  the  further  evidence  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  young  people  of  high 
school  age  to  secure  such  work  experi¬ 
ence  except  as  a  result  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  secondary  school  leaders.  The 
vote  might  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  high  school  principals  feel  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  organize  pro¬ 
grams  of  outside  employment  on  a 
school  credit  basis. 

Question  4:  Should  the  high  school 
offer  instruction  in  child  training  and 
family  problems? 
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Replies:  Yes,  240;  No  or  doubtful, 

24. 

Comment:  On  this  issue  Dean  J.  J. 
Edwards  of  DePaul  University  said: 

Economic  life,  at  present,  spent  outside  the 
family  circle  (factory,  workshop,  office,  store) 
has  a  harmful  effect  on  the  preparation  of 
children  for  marriage  and  child-raising. 

The  school  system  is  not  wholly  without 
blame  for  not  fostering  studies  which  engen¬ 
der  home-making  qualities,  both  moral  and 
manual. 

Our  vocational  guidance  programs  take 
cognizance  of  economic  “careers.”  Life  in 
domestic  society  and  the  career  of  fatherhood 
and  motherhood  are  two  areas  which,  up  to 
the  present,  are  not  adequately  covered.  We 
do,  however,  attempt  to  adjust  the  maladjust¬ 
ments  and  the  abnormal  reactions  to  family 
relations. 

It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  the 
judgments  expressed  by  the  principals 
on  this  issue  are  of  very  great  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  the  implications  of  the  votes 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of 
our  secondary  schools.  The  overwhelm¬ 
ing  support  for  school  instruction  in 
child  training  and  family  problems  was 
a  surprise  to  the  writer.  He  had  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  majority  of  high  school 
principals  would  disapprove  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  instruction  in  secondary 
schools. 

Question  5:  Is  the  Carnegie  Unit 
outmoded  as  a  device  for  measuring 
credit  in  the  secondary  school? 

Replies:  Yes,  in;  No  or  doubtful, 

153. 

Comment:  Some  authorities  hold  that 
the  use  of  the  Carnegie  Unit  is  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  to  flexibility  in  the 
administration  of  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies.  Since  this  definition 
of  a  high  school  unit  requires  that  all 
subjects  must  be  organized  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute 
periods  of  classroom  instruction,  it  is 
urged  that  the  system  of  counting  credit 


in  liberal  arts  colleges  would  give  the 
high  schools  a  more  marked  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  administration  of  in¬ 
structional  programs. 

Question  6:  Do  college  admission 
officers  refuse  credit  for  new  high 
school  courses  that  do  not  carry  the 
traditional  descriptive  titles? 

Replies:  Yes,  119;  No  or  doubtful, 
145- 

Comment:  The  votes  on  this  question 
would  indicate  that  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  admission  officers  should 
reach  agreement  on  questions  of  credit 
for  new  high  school  courses.  Failure  to 
reach  such  agreement  is  likely  to  prove 
costly  to  high  school  graduates  and  is 
also  likely  to  be  the  source  of  severe 
criticism  of  higher  institutions  by  the 
parents  of  students  whose  college  ad¬ 
mission  is  not  granted  because  of  the 
lack  of  needed  understanding  regarding 
new  high  school  courses. 

Question  7:  Can  the  average  teacher 
be  trusted  to  present  controversial  is¬ 
sues  in  the  classroom  of  a  senior  high 
school  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  by  patrons? 

Replies:  Yes,  98;  No  or  doubtful, 
166. 

Comment:  The  writer  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  so  many  high  school 
principals  were  skeptical  about  the  com¬ 
petency  of  teachers  to  handle  contro¬ 
versial  issues  so  as  to  avoid  adverse 
criticism  by  patrons.  In  fact  the  vote 
of  the  principals  points  to  the  need  of 
further  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  the 
inability  of  teachers  to  handle  such 
topics  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
public. 

OPINIONS  ON  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 
AND  POLICY 

It  was  possible  to  secure  opinions  on 
only  a  few  of  the  many  questions  on 
school  organization  and  policy  but  the 
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replies  on  these  few  questions  indicate 
a  fruitful  field  for  further  inquiries. 

Question  i:  Has  the  home  room 
become  outmoded? 

Replies'.  Yes,  39;  No  or  doubtful, 


Comment:  The  vote  on  this  issue 
would  indicate  that  the  home  room  has 
demonstrated  its  high  values  in  the 
schools  represented  at  the  conference. 

Question  2;  Should  statewide  music 
festivals,  debates,  and  other  similar  con¬ 
tests  or  demonstrations  be  encouraged? 

Replies:  Yes,  66;  No  or  doubtful, 
198. 

Comment:  This  question  has  been 
actively  discussed  in  many  recent  con¬ 
ferences  of  principals  and  the  heavy 
vote  against  “encouragement"  is  not 
surprising.  The  summary  of  opinion  on 
this  issue  would  indicate  that  statewide 
festivals,  debates  and  similar  undertak¬ 
ings  might  soon  be  abandoned. 

Question  3:  Does  the  old  type  of 
commencement  program  with  an  effec¬ 
tive  commencement  address  create  more 
local  interest  in  schools  than  the  new 
type  with  its  marked  emphasis  on  the 
contributions  of  the  graduates? 

Replies:  Yes,  74;  No  or  doubtful, 
190. 

Comment:  The  vote  on  this  issue 
should  be  disturbing  to  all  commence¬ 
ment  speakers  especially  those  who  de¬ 
pend  on  these  occasions  for  some  sup¬ 
plementary  income.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  vote  would  indicate  that  an  increas- 
mg  number  of  high  schools  are  develop¬ 
ing  new  and  satisfying  plans  for  their 
own  commencement  programs. 

Question  4:  Are  the  various  meet¬ 
ings  of  local,  regional,  and  state  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  now  taking  an  un¬ 
warranted  amount  of  time  of  high 
school  principals? 

Replies:  Yes,  63;  No  or  doubtful, 
201. 


Comment:  The  vote  on  this  issue  ap* 
pears  to  be  an  endorsement  on  the  value 
of  educational  gatherings,  which  are  now 
far  more  numerous  than  formerly. 

Question  $:  Should  a  classroom 
teacher  be  advised  to  take  a  master’s 
degree  in  a  teaching  field? 

Replies:  Yes,  187;  No  or  doubtful,  77. 

Comment:  The  vote  on  this  issue  in¬ 
dicates  that  high  school  principals  place 
high  values  on  advanced  study  in  teach¬ 
ing  fields.  In  commenting  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  several  individuals  urged  that  a 
limited  amount  of  work  in  education 
should  be  included  in  the  program  of 
specialization  in  a  subject-matter  field. 
It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  major  in  a  subject-matter 
field  and  a  minor  in  education  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  combination  of  graduate 
work  for  the  typical  classroom  teacher. 

Question  6:  Should  a  classroom 
teacher  be  advised  to  take  a  master’s 
degree  in  Education? 

Replies:  Yes,  26;  No  or  doubtful, 
238. 

Comment:  The  vote  on  this  issue 
would  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
vote  on  the  previous  question.  In  the 
author’s  opinion  it  is  encouraging  to 
find  that  high  school  principals  do  not 
recommend  that  classroom  teachers 
take  graduate  programs  emphasizing 
administration,  supervision,  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  specialized  fields  in  educa¬ 
tion.  In  recent  years  many  of  the 
schools  of  education  have  adopted  poli¬ 
cies  designed  to  discourage  classroom 
teachers  from  taking  programs  of  grad¬ 
uate  work  representing  a  high  degree  of 
specialization  in  education. 

Question  7:  Has  inspection  or  vis¬ 
itation  of  high  schools  by  state  agencies 
or  higher  institutions  outlived  its  origi¬ 
nal  usefulness? 

Replies:  Yes,  no;  No  or  doubtful, 
154. 
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Comment:  As  a  former  high  school  the  adequacy  of  their  present  services. 

visitor,  the  author  was  much  surprised  - 

to  find  that  so  much  doubt  exists  in  the  Readers  will  doubtless  vary  greatly 
minds  of  principals  regarding  the  value  in  the  conclusions  that  they  draw  from 
of  the  services  rendered  by  those  en-  the  foregoing  poll  of  principals’  opin- 
gaged  in  the  visitation  of  high  schools,  ions.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  prin> 
It  would  seem  that  this  vote  should  be  cipals  are  not  in  unanimous  agreement 
taken  as  a  warning  to  the  representa-  on  a  single  issue  although  substantial 
tives  of  state  departments  of  public  in-  agreement  prevails  on  a  number  of  is- 
struction  and  universities  to  appraise  sues.  Is  this  an  encouraging  finding? 
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The  administration  and  control  of  ath-  west  states — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 


letics  demand  much  time  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  principal  because  athletic 
contests  keep  the  school  on  the  pages  of 
the  local  newspapers  and  because  in 
some  communities  the  school  is  judged 
by  the  success  of  its  teams.  Perhaps  the 
situation  has  improved.  In  any  case,  one 
method  of  getting  the  facts  is  to  get  the 
(pinion  of  principals.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  on  Curriculum  Trends  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  secondary  schools  in  all 
twenty  states  in  the  North  Central  terri¬ 
tory.  This  was  sent  to  schools  of  all 
sizes,  both  public  and  private.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  shown  on  the  two  pages  en¬ 
closed. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

There  were  380  replies,  of  which  13 
were  from  private  and  parochial  schools 
and  367  from  public  schools.  An  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  small  number  from  the 
former  is  that  they  are  fewer  in  number 
and  probably  the  athletic  program  is 
not  as  well  developed  as  in  the  public 
high  schools.  The  distribution  of  replies 
was  almost  equally  divided  among  the 
three  classes,  that  is,  enrollment  from 
100  to  500,  500  to  1,000,  and  over 
1,000,  with  the  smaller  number  from  the 
smaller  schools,  100  to  500  in  enroll¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
more  replies  from  the  smaller  cities, 
2,soo  to  10,000,  than  from  any  other 
group,  125  out  of  380.  The  majority  of 
replies  were  received  from  the  middle 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula,  March,  1939. — ^Thi  Editor. 


Illinois,  and  Iowa — because  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  denser  in  this  section  and  be¬ 
cause  there  are  more  high  schools. 

Interscholastic  Sports. — The  most  pop¬ 
ular  boys’  sports  are  basketball,  foot¬ 
ball,  and  outdoor  track  in  the  order 
named,  with  tennis,  golf,  and  baseball 
second  in  popularity.  Evidently  swim¬ 
ming  pools  are  rather  uncommon  because 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  schools  re¬ 
port  swimming  as  a  sport.  The  most 
popular  of  the  girls’  interscholastic  sports 
are  basketball  and  tennis,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
schools,  262  or  70  per  cent,  girls  do  not 
compete  with  other  schools. 

Local  Leagues. — In  265  or  70  pier  cent 
of  the  schools,  all  comp>etition  is  with 
schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A]> 
proximately  the  same  number,  271,  did 
not  favor  teams  taking  over-night  trips. 

Intramural  Program. — Three  hundred 
forty-seven  or  90  per  cent  of  the  schools 
have  an  intramural  program  with  basket¬ 
ball  by  far  the  most  popular  sport.  Three 
hundred  forty-five  schools  repxjrt  piartici- 
pation  in  this  sport.  Track,  52  per  cent, 
and  baseball,  44  per  cent  of  the  schools, 
were  next  in  number.  Some  large  high 
schools  have  an  extensive  intramural  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  great  variety  of  spwrts.  The 
following  are  piopular:  swimming,  tennis, 
soft  ball,  volley  ball,  touch  football,  and 
hand  ball. 

Night  Football.  —  Night  football  is 
more  common  than  afternoon  football  in 
all  parts  of  the  North  Central  states, 
judging  by  the  replies  received.  Three 
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hundred  eight  or  80  per  cent  of  the  trict  tournaments.  States  which  appear  to 
schools  had  had  exp>erience  with  night  be  favorable  are  Illinois  and  West  Vir- 
football  and  nearly  all  of  them,  2  50,  re-  ginia.  There  is  considerable  opposition  in 
ported  it  as  satisfactory.  The  chief  ad-  Colorado,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota, 
vantages  are  better  attendance  with  Interscholastic  Contests. — Again,  the 
larger  gate  receipts,  and  no  interference  schools  were  about  equally  divided  on  the 
with  classes  in  school.  Some  schools  re-  question, “Are  interscholastic sportsover- 
port  the  increase  in  receipts  two  to  six  done?  with  187  voting  yes,  and  18 1  no. 
times  as  much  as  from  afternoon  foot-  A  large  majority,  208  or  57  per  cent,  of 
ball.  Other  advantages  reported  were  as  the  schools  think  the  schedules  are  not 
follows:  cooler  early  in  the  season,  more  too  long.  A  higher  majority,  259  or  74 
interest,  better  playing  conditions,  and  per  cent,  would  not  reduce  the  age  limit. 
Saturday  free  for  teachers  and  pupils.  A  maximum  age  list  of  19  years  is  sug- 
The  disadvantages  are  as  follows:  the  gested  by  70  schools,  and  20  years  by  42 
crowds  are  harder  to  manage  at  night,  schools.  A  few  (19)  would  fix  the  age 
there  is  more  danger  of  accidents  while  limit  at  18  years, 
traveling  to  and  from  the  games,  the  Graduation  Credit. — Most  schools,  311 

weather  is  too  cold  late  in  the  season,  or  82  per  cent,  do  not  give  graduation 
and  there  is  more  drinking  at  night  be-  credit  for  athletic  competition,  but  the 
cause  the  game  attracts  a  class  of  people  majority,  70  per  cent,  do  give  credit  for 
that  would  not  attend  during  the  day.  work  done  in  physical  education  classes. 
The  last  reason  was  mentioned  by  seven  There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  times  per 
schools  only.  Two  large  cities,  Denver  week  and  length  of  periods.  The  number 
and  Cleveland,  report  difficulty  with  of  times  per  week  varies  from  one  to  five 
night  football.  Denver  stopped  it  after  a  and  the  length  of  the  periods  from  ten 
trial.  minutes  to  eighty-eight.  Sixty  minutes 

State BasketbaUTournaments.—'Yhtxt  per  day  was  reported  in  more  schools 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  on  state  than  any  other,  but  in  these  schools 
basketball  tournaments  with  213,  or  58  classes  meet  two  or  three  times  per  week, 
per  cent,  favorable,  and  157,  or  42  per  In  a  great  majority  of  schools,  325  or  85 
cent,  unfavorable.  In  general  the  schools  per  cent,  physical  education  is  required 
favoring  them  were  in  states  with  well-  for  graduation.  Several  states  have  passed 
controlled  tournaments,  but  this  is  not  laws  making  physical  education  compul- 
true  in  every  case.  In  other  words,  there  sory  in  the  schools.  In  these  states  it  is 
is  some  opposition  in  states  in  which  the  common  to  require  sixteen  units  for  grad- 
number  of  games  per  day  is  limited  and  uation  with  physical  education  addi- 
care  is  taken  to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  tional.  In  other  words,  the  subject  does 
boys.  The  arguments  for  tournaments  are  not  count  for  one  of  the  sixteen  units  re¬ 
stated  as  follows:  tournaments  act  as  in-  quired  for  graduation, 
centives  to  boys,  they  develop  sportsman-  Team  Coaches. — In  a  majority  of  the 

ship  and  uniformity  of  standards.  The  schools,  60  per  cent,  coaches  teach  physi- 
comments  against  them  are:  they  have  cal  education  classes,  but  many  schook 
no  educational  value,  they  make  too  have  academic  or  vocational  teachers  as 
great  a  strain  on  the  boys,  and  they  over-  coaches.  Some  schools  use  both  plans, 
emphasize  a  school  activity.  Other  com-  that  is,  some  coaches  are  in  the  physical 
ments  were:  they  should  be  properly  education  department  and  some  are  in 
supervised,  the  number  of  games  p>er  day  other  departments  of  the  school, 
should  be  controlled,  and  we  prefer  dis-  Correlation  of  Physical  and  Health 
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Education. — The  opinion  varies  about 
the  correlation  between  physical  and 
health  education.  10  per  cent  think  there 
is  little,  35  per  cent  moderate,  33  per 
cent  close,  and  22  per  cent  very  close. 
The  reason  for  this  question  is  to  get  the 
opinion  about  the  real  value  of  physical 
education  classes.  Does  the  instruction 
consist  chiefly  of  exercise  and  a  bath,  or 
is  there  an  improvement  in  health 
habits? 

Letter  Awards. — Practically  all  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  the  twenty  states 
award  letters  to  athletic  teams,  based  on 
the  playing  time  and  the  coaches’  judg¬ 
ment. 

Other  Letter  Awards. — ^Letters,  gen¬ 
erally  different  than  athletic  letters,  are 
awarded  for  participation  in  music 
activities  by  219  or  55  per  cent  of  the 
schools  and  in  debating  by  149  or  40  per 
cent  of  the  schools.  Many  schools  award 
emblems  and  pins  for  activities  other 
than  athletics. 

Girl  Yellmasters. — A  great  many 
schools,  292  or  77  per  cent,  permit  girls 
to  act  as  yellmasters  or  cheer  leaders. 
Many  of  these  use  both  girls  and  boys. 
SO  per  cent  are  in  favor  of  using  girls. 
A  few  say,  why  not? 

Coeducational  Activities.  —  Social 
dancing  appears  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
mon  activity  in  which  both  boys  and 
girls  participate.  Tennis  is  the  second  in 
number  of  schools  reporting,  with  a 
fewer  number  in  badminton  and  swim¬ 
ming. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

The  following  recommendations  are 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  American 
Health  and  Physical  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  Mr.  Grover  Mueller  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  chairman: 

I.  That  the  age  limit  be  19  years  of 
age. 


2.  That  distances  traveled  be  such 
that  an  overnight  trip  is  not  necessary. 

3.  That  all  coaching  be  done  by  reg¬ 
ular  members  of  the  faculty  and  pref¬ 
erably  by  members  of  the  physical  edu¬ 
cation  staff. 

4.  That  the  maximum  number  of 
games  for  each  sport  be  limited  to  the 
following:  baseball,  16;  basketball,  16; 
football,  8;  swimming,  10;  tennis,  16; 
and  track  and  held,  7. 

5.  That  girls’  teams  should  not  be 
allowed  a  place  in  the  boys’  inter¬ 
scholastic  program.  The  trend  in  the 
country  is  strongly  against  interschool 
competition  by  girls. 

There  were  other  recommendations 
about  early  football  practice,  medical 
examinations,  permission  of  parents, 
and  means  of  hnancing  contests. 

INTERPRETATION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  is  a  decided  trend  away 
from  girls’  competition  in  inter¬ 
scholastic  sports. 

2.  There  is  much  opposition  to 
overnight  trips  for  athletic  teams,  al¬ 
though  it  should  be  recognized  that 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  communities 
have  a  different  problem  than  those  in 
states  with  dense  populations. 

3.  Practically  all  schools  have  an 
intramural  program  in  a  great  variety  of 
sports  from  the  more  popular  basketball 
and  track  to  volleyball,  wrestling, 
bowling,  boxing,  and  table  tennis. 

4.  Night  football  is  popular  because 
of  high  gate  receipts,  but  some  cities 
have  difficulty  with  the  crowds  during 
and  after  the  game. 

5.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  cities 
and  states  about  the  state  basketball 
tournaments.  There  appears  to  be  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  substitute  district  tournaments 
for  the  state  tournaments. 

6.  Most  schools  appear  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  length  of  their  schedules 
and  the  age  limit,  generally  20.  There 
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is  some  demand  to  lower  the  age  to 
19  or  18. 

7.  Most  schools  give  no  graduation 
credit  for  athletic  comp>etition  but  they 
do  give  credit  for  attendance  in  physical 
education  classes.  Letters  are  awarded 
to  athletic  teams  in  nearly  all  of  the 
380  schools. 

8.  No  conclusion  can  be  reached  on 
the  trends  in  the  time  devoted  to  phys¬ 
ical  education  classes  because  there  is 
such  a  wide  variation  in  cities  and  states. 

9.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  girl  cheerleaders  with  many 
schools  using  both  boys  and  girls.  The 


right  t3rpe  of  individual  is  the  important 
thing  as  expressed  by  a  few  principals. 
An  uncooperative  cheerleader  of  either 
sex  can  make  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for 
the  administration. 

The  writer’s  own  opinion  is  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  athletics  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years  on  account  of 
strict  enforcement  of  eligibility  rules 
and  better  control  by  the  state  associa¬ 
tions.  The  National  Federation  has  also 
had  an  excellent  influence  in  promot¬ 
ing  uniformity  of  rules  and  better  feel¬ 
ing  among  states. 


Results  of  Questionnaire  on  Athletics 
North  Central  Secondary  Schools,  January,  1939 


The  Committee  on  Curriculum  Trends  re¬ 
ceived  replies  from  13  private  and  367  public 
schools.  These  were  classified  as  follows: 


Over  1,000  enrollment . 14a 

500  to  1,000 . 132 

100  to  500  .  97 

Less  than  100  .  3 

Enrollment  not  stated .  6 

The  size  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  which 
the  schools  were  located  are  as  follows: 

Cities  100,000  and  over .  54 

Cities  25,000  to  100,000  .  71 

Cities  10,000  to  25,000  .  91 

Cities  2,500  to  10,000 . 125 

Cities  under  2,500 . 33 

Population  unknown  .  6 

Questionnaires  were  received  from  states  as 
follows: 

Arizona  . 10 

Arkansas  .  7 

Colorado  . 20 

Illinois  . 69 

Indiana  . 25 

Iowa  . 31 

Kansas  . 23 

Michigan  . 39 

Minnesota  . ii 

Missouri  . 17 

Montana  .  6 

Nebraska  . 16 

New  Mexico  .  5 

North  Dakota  .  5 

Ohio  . 42 

Oklahoma  .  7 

South  Dakota  .  6 


West  Virginia  . 13 

Wisconsin  . 19 

Wyoming  . 3 

Unknown  . 6 


The  number  of  schools  participating  in  vari¬ 


ous  sports  are  as  follows: 

Boysf  Sports 

Football  . 376 

Basketball  . 379 

Baseball  . 171 

Soccer  .  18 

Indoor  Track .  53 

Outdoor  Track  . 333 

Hockey  .  23 

Cross  Country  Track  . 89 

Golf  . 229 

Tennis  . 271 

Fencing  .  21 

Swimming  .  94 

Wrestling  .  37 

Girls*  Sports 

Basketball  . 67 

Baseball  .  45 

Hockey  .  30 

Tennis  .  81 

Swimming  . 35 

Golf  .  22 


There  were  262  schools  that  had  no  inter¬ 
scholastic  sports  for  girls. 

Do  you  have  local  leagues?  Yes,  265;  No, 
94- 

Do  you  favor  teams  making  overnight 
trips?  Yes,  65;  No,  271;  Occasionally,  41. 

Have  you  an  intramural  program  in  your 
school?  Yes,  347;  No,  27. 
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Sports 


Baseball  . 168 

Football  .  99 

Softball  . 38 

Basketball  . 345 

Swimming  .  71 

Track  . 198 

Tennis  .  25 


Have  you  had  experience  with  night  foot¬ 
ball  games?  Yes,  308;  No,  72.  If  so,  is  it 
Htisfactory?  Yes,  250;  No,  36;  Partially,  22. 

What  advantages  or  disadvantages  has  night 
football  over  day  football?  Advantages:  better 
attendance,  21 1;  no  interference  with  school 
time,  79.  Disadvantages:  too  cold  at  night  late 
in  season,  24;  harder  to  manage,  26;  more 
drinking,  7. 

Do  you  favor  state  basketball  tournaments? 
Yes,  213;  No,  157;  No  opinion,  10.  Com¬ 
ments:  too  much  emphasis  on  sports,  17; 
physical  strain  too  great,  ai. 

Are  interscholastic  contests  overdone?  Yes, 
187;  No,  181;  Some  places,  8. 

Are  schedules  too  long?  Yes,  157;  No,  208. 

Should  the  age  limit  be  reduced?  Yes,  86; 
No,  259;  19  schools  suggested  18  years;  70 
suggested  19  years;  42  suggested  20  years. 

Do  you  give  graduation  credit  for  athletic 
competition?  Yes,  67;  No,  311. 

Do  you  give  graduation  credit  for  physical 
education  classes?  Yes,  268;  No,  117. 


How  many  times  a  week  do  physical  edu¬ 
cation  classes  meet?  17  schools,  one  time;  167 
two  times;  91  three  times;  62  five  times. 

How  many  minutes  per  day?  99  schools, 
forty  to  forty-five;  31  schools,  fifty;  57 
schoob,  fifty-five;  140  schoob,  sixty. 

Do  coaches  teach  physical  education  classes? 
Yes,  280;  No,  89. 

What  b  the  correbtion  between  physical 
and  health  education?  79  schoob  very  close; 
120  schoob  close;  126  schoob  moderate;  36 
schoob  little. 

Is  physical  education  required  of  pupib  for 
graduation?  Yes,  325;  No,  57. 

How  b  the  requirement  stated?  In  years 
attendance  in  clas^,  299;  in  skilb  developed, 
33- 

Do  you  award  letters  for  participation  on 
athletic  teams?  Yes,  375;  No,  5. 

What  b  the  basb  for  the  award?  Playing 
time,  315;  coach’s  judgment,  247. 

Do  you  award  letters  for  participation  in 
music?  Yes,  219;  No,  109. 

Do  you  award  letters  for  participation  in 
debating?  Yes,  149;  No,  109. 

Do  you  have  girl  yellmasters?  Yes,  292; 
No,  75. 

Do  you  favor  girl  yellmasters?  Yes,  190; 
No,  141. 

What  other  coeducational  athletic  activities 
have  you?  I2X  schoob,  tennis;  71,  badminton; 
46,  swimming;  175,  social  dancing. 


PURPOSES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES' 


J.  A.  ClEMINT, 
University  of  Illinois 


For  the  last  two  decades  the  relative 
place  of  so-called  “extra-curricular” 
activities  has  been  a  moot  question  in 
our  secondary  schools.  At  the  N.E.A. 
convention  held  in  Cleveland  in  1939, 
“The  Aim  and  Object  of  an  Activity 
Program”  was  discussed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Principals.  Pupils  from 
twelve  different  high  schools  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  a  panel  discussion,  set  forth  the 
practices  of  their  respective  schools 
relative  to  organized  activities  other 
than  physical  education  and  athletics. 
One  conclusion  was  clear  at  the  end  of 
this  presentation,  namely,  that  the 
pupils  themselves  were  enthusiastic 
believers  in,  and  vigorous  proponents 
for,  an  organized  program  of  activities 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  present  inquiry  was  delimited  by 
choice  to  five  designated  phases  of 
student  activities  in  secondary  schools. 
These  were  (i)  subject  clubs,  (2) 
hobby  clubs,  (3)  social  activities,  (4) 
organizations  related  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  schools,  and  (5) 
outside  organizations  allied  with  the 
secondary  school.  The  order  in  which 
the  above  activities  have  been  listed  has 
no  significance. 

Three  major  considerations  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  this  presentation:  First, 
certain  items  pertaining  to  the  whole 
array  of  activities  offered  in  high 
schools;  second,  the  kind  of  activities 
in  vogue  under  the  five  large  aspects 
indicated  above;  third,  an  analjdical 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula,  March  30,  I939> — The  Eoitok. 


description  and  appraisal  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  practices  relative  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  as  a  whole  offered  in  the  schools, 
as  well  as  of  the  purposes  and  practices 
relative  to  the  respective  sub-activities 
under  the  five  different  aspects  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  inquiry. 

Certain  limitations  always  accom¬ 
pany  this  sort  of  inquiry  or  study.  For 
example,  it  is  never  possible  to  procure 
a  complete  picture  of  actual  practices  in 
vogue;  it  is  never  possible  to  determine 
through  the  questionnaire  procedure 
which  practices  are  being  most  effect¬ 
ively  carried  out;  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  a  school  having  twice  as  many 
activities  as  another  is  therefore  twice 
as  good;  and  it  is  difficult  through  let¬ 
ter  writing  to  detect  the  relationship 
existing  between  classroom  and  non¬ 
classroom  activities  of  the  school. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  the 
reactions  made  by  the  respondents  of 
400  secondary  schools  do  give  a  rep¬ 
resentative  cross-section  of  the  trends 
relative  to  activities  in  N.C.A.  pec- 
ondary  schools. 

Some  background  data  relating  to  the 
topic  are  as  follows:  The  district  type 
of  high  school  represented  over  one- 
half  of  the  400  schools  studied;  the 
community  type,  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth;  the  township  type,  a  little  more 
than  one-fifth;  the  consolidated  type, 
about  one-seventh;  and  a  scattering 
few,  the  county,  union,  and  special 
types. 

About  five-eighths  of  the  institutions 
responding  were  four-year  high  schools, 
with  the  largest  number  having  enroll- 
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ments  of  250  pupils  or  less;  a  little  over 
one-sixth  were  three-year  senior  high 
schools,  most  of  which  had  enrollments 
of  1000  pupils  or  more;  about  one-sev¬ 
enth  were  six-year  high  schools  which 
were  about  evenly  divided  as  to  the 
number  in  the  different-sized  groups  of 
schools. 

One-fourth  of  the  schools  responding 
were  located  in  communities  with  pop¬ 
ulations  of  2500  or  less,  technically 
designed  as  rural  under  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior;  one- 
fifth  of  the  schools  studied  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  communities  having  popula¬ 
tions  from  2500  to  5000;  while  a  total 
of  three-fourths  of  the  schools  were  in 
communities  of  25,000  or  less. 

One-eighth  of  the  schools  had  from  8 
to  10  teachers;  over  one-sixth  had  10  to 
15  teachers;  over  one-seventh,  15  to 
20  teachers;  and  over  two-fihhs,  20 
teachers  or  more. 

For  convenience  in  classif3dng  the 
data  gathered  for  this  study,  the  high 
schools  were  divided  into  four  groups 
according  to  size  of  pupil  enrollment. 
Group  I  includes  schools  having  enroll¬ 
ments  of  250  pupils  and  under;  group 
II,  251  to  500;  group  III,  501  to  1000; 
and  group  IV,  1001  and  over.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  within  each  of  these  four 
groups  was  about  equal. 

The  first  division  of  the  study  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  aspects:  (i)  Par¬ 
ticipation  of  pupils  in  activities,  whether 
required  or  not,  and  whether  given 
credit  or  not;  (2)  whether  organized 
on  school  time  or  not,  and  the  usual 
length  of  the  activity  periods;  (3) 
methods  used  for  determining  the  right 
of  pupils  to  participate,  and  whether 
activities  were  classified  into  major  or 
minor  or  not;  (4)  whether  a  general 
director  was  in  charge,  or  whether 
qx)nsored  by  various  individuals  on  the 
staff;  (5)  whether  an  activity  office 
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record  was  kept  for  each  student,  and 
whether  or  not  an  organized  plan  for 
administering  the  finances  of  activities; 
(6)  availability  or  non-availability  of 
references  or  literature  on  activities  for 
use  by  teachers;  (7)  indication  of  the 
most  pressing  student  activity  problems 
in  the  high  school.  These  seven  aspects 
may  be  further  considered  as  follows: 

1.  Pupil  participation  in  activities 
required  or  not,  and  with  or  without 
credit. — About  four-fifths  of  the  400 
schools  indicated  that  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  pupil  participation  in  activities, 
although  many  claimed  that  they 
strongly  encouraged  participation.  In 
over  one-fourth  of  the  schools,  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  actually 
engage  in  activities,  this  being  the  mode 
for  all  of  the  schools  studied;  in  over 
one-fifth,  from  75  to  85  percent;  and 
in  three-fourths  of  the  schools  over  50 
percent.  More  schools  having  enroll¬ 
ments  of  250  and  under  reported  pupils 
participating  than  was  true  in  any  of 
the  other  three  groups  of  larger  sized 
schools.  Over  one-half  of  the  schools  do 
not  give  any  credit  in  activities  toward 
graduation.  This  is  about  equally  true 
for  all  of  the  four  different-sized  groups 
of  schools.  Wherever  credit  is  given, 
however,  the  most  frequent  practice  is 
one  unit  for  the  four  years  of  high 
school.  The  range  of  variation  in  the 
total  amount  of  credit  is  from  one-fourth 
of  an  unit  to  two  units.  Less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  schools  use  a  point  system. 

2.  Organized  on  school  time  or  not, 
and  length  of  activity  periods. — ^Three- 
fifths  of  the  schools  indicated  that  most 
of  their  activities  were  organized  on 
school  time.  This  was  about  equally 
true  in  three  of  the  different-sized 
groups  of  schools,  being  least  in  those 
schools  having  enrollments  of  1000 
pupils  or  above.  In  over  three-eighths  of 
the  schools,  the  length  of  the  activity 
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p>eriods  was  from  40  to  50  minutes.  The 
next  most  frequent  length  of  activity 
period  reported  was  from  30  to  40 
minutes;  the  next  was  60  minutes, 
though  a  considerable  number  did  have 
from  50  to  60  minutes.  Relatively  few 
of  the  schools  had  activity  periods  con¬ 
sisting  of  less  than  30  minutes. 

3.  Methods  used  for  determining  the 
right  of  pupils  to  participate,  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  activities  into  major  or  minor. 
— About  one-half  of  the  schools  have  no 
fixed  standard  or  rule  for  determining 
who  shall  participate  in  activities.  Over 
three-tenths  use  scholarship  attain¬ 
ments,  while  about  an  equal  number 
use  general  abilities  of  pupils.  About 
one-fifth  of  the  schools  mentioned  social 
attitudes  as  qualifications.  Relatively 
speaking,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
schools  is  accustomed  to  classifying 
their  activities  into  major  and  minor. 

4.  By  whom  activities  are  sponsored. 
— In  about  one-half  of  the  schools  ac¬ 
tivities  are  sponsored  either  by  general 
directors,  or  by  principals  and  general 
directors  together,  the  activities  spon¬ 
sored  varying  in  number  from  one  to 
three.  In  about  one-half  of  the  schools, 
classroom  teachers  and  others  of  the 
staff  sponsor  the  activities.  The  number 
of  activities  each  one  sp>onsors  vary 
from  one  to  three,  the  predominant 
practice  being  one. 

5.  An  activity  office  record,  and  plan 
of  financing. — Much  over  one-half  of 
the  schools  keep  an  activity  office  rec¬ 
ord  for  each  of  the  students,  and  this 
practice  is  about  equally  divided  in  the 
four  different-sized  groups.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  the  schools  have  an  organ¬ 
ized  plan  of  administering  the  finances 
of  their  activities.  Quite  the  majority, 
however,  do  not  have  bonded  treasurers. 
The  most  frequent  practice  used  is  allo¬ 
cation  of  finances  among  the  different 
groups  and  clubs.  The  next  most  fre¬ 


quent  practice  is  the  handling  of  funds 
through  a  general  school  treasurer. 

6.  Availability  or  non-availability  of 
references  on  activities  for  use  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils. — Much  over  half  of  the 
schools  reported  that  they  had  available 
a  satisfactory  supply  of  reference  read¬ 
ings  and  literature  for  use  by  teachers 
and  pupils.  But  of  course  there  was  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  quality  of 
this  material  was  among  the  different 
schools. 

7.  Indication  of  the  most  pressing 
activity  problems.  —  Thirty  different 
problems  were  enumerated  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  as  confronting  them,  and 
surprisingly  enough,  the  greatest  total 
number  of  these  was  reported  in  the 
two  larger-sized  groups  of  schools.  The 
order  of  frequency  of  mention  of  the 
different  problems  confronted  was  as 
follows:  Lack  of  time  in  the  regular 
school  day  or  program;  difficulty  in  en¬ 
listing  the  interest  of  pupils;  lack  of 
teacher  talent  for  supervision;  restrain¬ 
ing  the  over-zealous  pupil;  lack  of 
equipment  and  building  accommoda¬ 
tions;  difficulty  in  adapting  to  each  pu¬ 
pil’s  ability  and  interest;  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  interest  of  pupils;  lack 
of  teacher  time  for  supervision;  difficulty 
in  financing;  lack  of  control  of  pupil 
p>articip>ation;  lack  of  student  initiative 
in  leadership;  difficulty  in  integrating 
activities  with  the  regular  school  pro¬ 
gram;  the  problem  of  increasing  student 
government  relative  to  the  different  ac¬ 
tivities.  All  of  the  remaining  problems 
reported  were  represented  by  a  compara¬ 
tively  limited  number  of  schools. 

The  second  part  of  this  discussion 
consists  of  a  report  of  the  practices 
carried  on  with  reference  to  five  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  activities. 

I.  The  nature  and  number  of  subject 
clubs. — A  total  of  twenty  different  sub¬ 
ject  clubs  was  reported.  The  combined 
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frequency  of  mention  for  all  of  the  four 
different-sized  groups  of  schools  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  last  column  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  table.  It  will  be  noted  that 
home  economics  leads  the  list,  followed 
by  music,  speech,  agriculture,  Latin, 
and  commerce,  all  of  which  have  fre¬ 
quencies  of  mention  of  100  or  above. 
Physical  and  biological  sciences,  respec¬ 
tively,  rank  next  in  order  of  frequency 
of  mention,  followed  closely  by  French, 
history  and  other  social  studies  com¬ 
bined,  and  English. 


One  may  conclude,  however,  from  the 
data  gathered  that  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  tendency  to  supplement  the 
usual  classroom  recitation  with  subject 
club  activities  in  most  high  schools. 
Further,  the  table  shows  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  frequency  of  mention  of 
such  clubs  is  greater  in  the  two  larger- 
sized  groups  than  in  the  two  smaller- 
sized  groups,  rather  conspicuous  ex¬ 
amples  being  found  in  some  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  such  as  English,  foreign 
languages,  science,  history,  and  other 


Frequency  or  Distribution  or  Subject  Clubs 
(Approximately  400  schools  represented) 


Name  or  Club 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

Total 

English  . 

7 

9 

17 

30 

63 

Mathematics  . 

3 

5 

18 

16 

43 

Social  Studies  other  than  History. . . 

S 

7 

16 

31 

49 

History . 

2 

8 

IS 

35 

Biological  Sciences  . 

7 

10 

30 

35 

83 

Physical  Sciences  . 

8 

30 

40 

39 

97 

Latin  . 

10 

33 

41 

43 

137 

French  . 

4 

14 

33 

46 

87 

Cerman  . 

,  , 

S 

35 

30 

Spanish  . 

8 

4 

10 

34 

56 

Home  Economics  . 

S9 

57 

63 

45 

334 

Agriculture  . 

43 

47 

46 

II 

146 

Industrial  Arts  or  Practical  Arts  . . 

6 

13 

36 

18 

63 

Commercial  . 

17 

»S 

34 

34 

100 

Arts  . 

7 

13 

37 

35 

81 

Music  . 

43 

so 

59 

48 

300 

Speech  . 

34 

46 

54 

40 

174 

Dramatics  . 

3 

4 

8 

16 

31 

Journalism  . 

a 

3 

3 

6 

13 

Library  . 

I 

4 

3 

7 

With  the  exception  of  the  clubs  or¬ 
ganized  in  home  economics  and  agri¬ 
culture,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  from 
this  inquiry  a  great  deal  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  activities  carried  on.  There¬ 
fore  in  order  to  pass  judgment  respect¬ 
ing  the  relative  values  of  these  twenty 
different  subject  clubs,  much  more 
should  be  known  about  their  content, 
organization  and  administration  than  is 
revealed  in  the  accompanying  table. 


social  studies.  With  the  exception  of 
home  economics,  agriculture,  music,  and 
speech,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  non-academic  subjects. 

2.  Number  and  nature  of  student 
hobby  clubs. — A  total  of  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  hobby  clubs  was  listed  by  the  re¬ 
spondent  schools.  These  were  found  to 
be  much  more  frequent  in  the  two 
larger-sized  groups  of  schools  than  in 
the  two  smaller-sized  groups.  The  order 
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of  the  frequency  of  mention  in  all  of  maintaining  scholarship  standards;  as- 
the  different-sized  schools  combined  was  sistance  in  establishing  better  home  and 
as  follows:  camera;  stamps;  radio  school  relationships, 

handicraft;  aviation;  nature  study;  The  above  aspects  apparently  indi¬ 
chess;  checkers;  movie;  modeling;  cate  forces  or  influences  which  tend  to 
rifle;  and  thrift.  The  frequencies  of  strengthen  the  morale  of  the  school  as 
mention,  respectively,  of  the  camera,  a  whole.  The  frequency  of  mention  of 
radio,  stamp,  aviation,  and  handicraft  these  activities  is  especially  noticeable 
clubs  was  twice  as  great  in  the  two  in  the  two  larger-sized  groups  of  schools, 
larger-sized  groups.  There  is  no  way  However,  in  organizations  for  the  de- 
of  knowing  from  these  data  what  con-  velopment  of  school  spirit;  in  student 
nection,  if  any,  exists  between  these  government  organizations,  and  in  or- 
hobby  clubs  and  the  curricular  activi-  ganizations  for  the  promotion  of  stu- 
ties  of  the  school.  dent  activities,  the  frequency  of  men- 

3.  Number  and  nature  of  student  tion  is  almost  as  great  in  the  two 
social  activities. — The  so-called  social  smaller-sized  groups  as  in  the  two  larger- 
activities  were  more  diflicult  to  charac-  sized  ones.  Assistance  in  care  of  build- 
terize  and  differentiate  accurately  than  ings  is  emphasized  somewhat  equally  in 
was  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  activ-  the  larger  and  smaller  schools,  but  the 
ities.  Obviously,  considerable  overlap-  assistance  in  home  room  plans  and  in 
ping  and  duplication  occurs.  Further-  classroom  control  and  management  is 
more,  the  spread  of  these  activities  is  much  less  conspicuous  in  the  smaller 
scattered  somewhat  equally  over  all  schools  than  in  the  larger  ones. 

four  of  the  different-sized  groups  of  Undoubtedly,  some  duplication  oc- 
schools.  curs  in  the  attempted  service  rendered 

Six  different  phases  of  social  activi-  to  the  schools  by  pupils  under  the  eight 
ties  were,  however,  listed  by  the  schools,  above  named  organizations.  Neverthe- 
In  frequency  of  mention  for  the  schools  less,  the  trend  apfiears  to  be  clearly  in 
as  a  whole,  parties  were  first;  banquets,  the  direction  of  pupil  participation  for 
second;  mixers  and  social  dancing,  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  high  school 
third;  picnics,  fourth;  and  etiquette,  as  a  whole  in  problems  of  control  and 
fifth.  management.  This,  too,  would  appear 

4.  Number  and  nature  of  activities  to  indicate  a  more  democratic  regime 
related  to  the  management  and  control  in  the  control  and  administration  of 
of  the  school. — Eight  different  student  schools. 

activities  pertaining  to  the  management  5.  Number  and  nature  of  allied  or- 
and  control  of  the  school  as  a  whole  ganizations. — ^The  previously  discussed 
were  indicated  in  the  returns.  Taking  activities  are  direct  parts  and  parcels  of 
into  account  the  four  different-sized  the  high  school.  But  the  so-called  al- 
groups  of  schools,  the  order  of  fre-  lied  activities  have  more  recently  come 
quency  of  mention  was  as  follows:  or-  into  prominence.  These,  as  the  phrase 
ganization  for  development  of  school  implies,  are  more  indirectly  connected 
spirit;  student  government;  promotion  with  the  high  school  than  are  the  other 
of  student  activity  program;  rendering  four  phases  considered  in  this  study, 
assistance  in  care  of  buildings,  grounds.  Nevertheless,  they  appear  to  be  suffi- 
etc.;  rendering  assistance  in  classroom  ciently  significant  to  be  considered  in 
control  and  discipline;  assistance  in  this  inquiry. 


PURPOSES  AND  PRACTICES 

Fifteen  different  allied  activities  were 
listed  by  the  various  schools.  Seven  of 
these  fifteen  stand  out  much  more 
prominently  than  the  others.  They  are, 
in  order  of  frequency  of  mention,  as 
follows:  Boy  Scouts;  F.F.A.;  Hi  Y; 
G.A.A.;  Girl  Reserves;  Girl  Scouts; 
and  4  H.  The  frequency  of  mention  for 
Boy  Scouts  was  220,  being  65  higher 
than  the  next  one  below  it.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention  of  the  F.F.A.,  the 
Hi  Y,  and  the  G.A.A.  were  about  the 
same,  being  approximately  150.  The 
Girl  Scouts  were  about  equal  in  num¬ 
ber,  being  approximately  135  each. 

The  frequency  of  mention  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  from  about  20  to  30,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  following  order:  Y.M.C.A.; 
Y.W.C.A.;  Girls  League;  A. A.;  Hi  Tri; 
Alumni,  and  F.H.M. 

The  frequency  of  mention  of  Boy 
Scouts  is  about  equally  divided  in  the 
first  three  groups,  over  sixty  in  each, 
with  over  one-half  as  many  in  the  larg¬ 
est-sized  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hi  Y  appeared  108  times  in  the  two 
larger  groups,  a  number  which  was  al¬ 
most  twice  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  smaller  groups.  One  conclusion  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  justified,  namely,  that  the 
allied  organizations  have  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  modem  secondary  schools, 
especially  the  larger  high  schools. 

It  is  probably  more  important  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  reasons  why  the  different  ac¬ 
tivities  are  offered  in  the  high  schools 
than  it  is  to  ascertain  their  number  or 
multiplication.  The  third  part  of  this 
study,  therefore,  deals  primarily  with 
the  general  aims  or  purposes  set  forth 
by  the  resp)ective  schools  for  offering 
their  array  of  activities. 

I.  Number  and  nature  of  general 
aims  listed  for  offering  student  activi¬ 
ties. — Quite  a  varied  spread  of  aims  or 
objectives  was  listed,  forty  in  number. 
Out  of  the  first  twenty-five  listed,  there 
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was  a  frequency  of  not  less  than  twenty 
in  any  instance.  A  few  of  the  aims  were 
quite  similar  or  identical  to  those  given 
by  the  N.E.A.  in  the  bulletin  published 
in  1918,  entitled  “Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education.”  For  example, 
the  frequency  of  mention  of  worthy  use 
of  leisure  time  or  development  of  avo- 
cational  interests  was  174  in  the  four 
different-sized  groups  combined;  to  ef¬ 
fect  social  efficiency  and  develop  whole¬ 
some  social  attitudes,  88;  to  promote 
citizenship  and  wholesome  democratic 
ideals,  75;  to  promote  good  health  and 
maintain  physical  efficiency,  50;  to  de¬ 
velop  ethical  character,  38. 

Thirty-five  other  additional  aims 
were  listed  with  varying  frequencies. 
For  example,  to  develop  leadership,  to 
develop  interests  and  aptitudes  of  pu¬ 
pils,  to  stimulate  school  spirit,  to  de¬ 
velop  initiative,  to  develop  special  tal¬ 
ents,  to  develop  aesthetic  tastes,  to 
develop  the  cooperative  attitude,  to 
motivate  individual  and  group  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  to  enrich  the  curriculum  were 
each  mentioned  from  30  to  50  times. 

Those  with  frequencies  of  mention  of 
15  to  30  were  in  the  following  order:  to 
develop  opportunity  for  self-expression; 
to  develop  personality;  to  develop  re¬ 
sponsibility;  to  promote  mental  devel¬ 
opment;  to  foster  school  morale;  to 
motivate  students’  work;  to  encourage 
choices  in  vocations;  to  provide  an 
emotional  outlet;  to  furnish  certain 
types  of  guidance.  The  remaining  pur¬ 
poses  listed  all  have  relatively  small 
frequencies  of  mention  of  10  or  less. 

2.  Number  and  nature  of  aims  and 
purposes  listed  under  various  headings. 
— An  effort  was  made  to  procure  defi¬ 
nite  aims  set  up  under  the  different 
phases  of  activities.  On  the  whole,  con¬ 
siderable  repetition  of  the  general  aims 
occurred  here.  Only  a  brief  r6sum4  of 
these,  therefore,  will  be  given. 
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(1)  Aitns  and  purposes  of  subject 
clubs. — Twenty-five  different  aims  were 
proposed,  for  most  of  which  the  fre¬ 
quencies  of  mention  were  ten  or  less. 
Those  having  the  greatest  frequency  of 
mention  appeared  in  the  following  or¬ 
der:  to  develop  an  interest  in,  and  to 
motivate  subject  matter;  to  enrich  the 
special  subject  fields;  to  develop  a  va¬ 
riety  of  opportunities  for  doing  indi¬ 
vidual  work;  to  promote  exploration 
and  guidance  in  the  different  subject 
fields;  to  increase  opportunity  for  mak¬ 
ing  practical  applications  of  subjects. 

(2)  Aims  and  purposes  of  hobby 
clubs. — A  total  of  fifteen  different  aims 
was  listed  under  hobby  clubs,  but  for 
most  of  these  the  frequency  of  men¬ 
tion  was  five  or  less.  To  provide  for 
wholesome  use  of  leisure  time  re¬ 
appeared  as  a  duplicate  of  one  of  the 
prominent  general  aims  given  previ¬ 
ously.  Here  it  had  much  the  greatest 
frequency.  Opportunities  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  development  of  special  interests 
and  abilities  was  second.  To  promote  an 
interest  in  vocational  training  and  guid¬ 
ance  was  third. 

(3)  Aims  and  purposes  of  social  ac¬ 
tivities. — Twenty-five  different  aims  un¬ 
der  social  activities  were  enumerated. 
Fifteen  of  these  had  a  frequency  of 
mention  of  less  than  15.  To  provide  de¬ 
sirable  social  training  and  development 
led  all  the  rest,  with  a  frequency  of 
mention  of  13 1.  Closely  akin  in  nature 
to  this  one  was,  to  provide  wholesome 
recreational  opportunities,  with  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  73.  Others  which  follow  in 
frequency  were:  to  develop  group  co¬ 
operation  and  make  social  adjustments; 
to  develop  personality  and  poise;  to 
foster  desirable  social  contacts  or  to 
promote  wider  pupil  acquaintance;  to 
make  the  school  the  center  of  social 
activity;  to  provide  supervised  social 
recreation;  and  to  promote  school  spirit. 


(4)  Aims  and  purposes  of  organiza¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  management  and 
control  of  the  school. — Twenty-five  aims 
were  listed  under  student  organizations 
for  the  management  and  control  of  the 
school  as  a  whole.  The  general  aim  of 
promoting  citizenship  was  re-listed  here 
with  a  frequency  of  mention  of  36.  An 
aim  almost,  if  not  wholly,  akin  to  this 
one  followed  in  frequency,  namely,  to 
promote  democratic  ideals.  Others  in 
order  of  frequency  of  mention  were:  to 
develop  pupil  social  growth;  to  develop 
both  leadership  and  followership;  to 
make  school  more  realistic,  or  to  make 
exjierience  function  as  if  in  life  situa¬ 
tions,  or  to  train  in  carrying  responsi¬ 
bilities;  to  develop  pride  in  school  af¬ 
fairs;  and  to  promote  good  discipline, 
order  or  decorum  in  the  school  as  a 
whole. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  the 
study  the  following  points  may  be  made. 
About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  schools 
to  which  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent 
responded.  The  study  is  also  representa¬ 
tive,  since  the  four  different-sized 
groups  of  schools  which  responded  were 
about  equally  divided  in  numbers. 

A  limited  number  of  trends  are  rather 
clearly  reflected.  In  the  first  place, 
taking  all  of  the  different-sized  groups 
of  schools  into  consideration,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  student  activities  have 
been  widely  incorporated  into  the  high 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  Certain  activities  are  more  prom¬ 
inently  represented  in  the  larger  schools, 
while  others  are  more  numerous  in  the 
smaller  schools.  In  other  instances,  the 
activities  are  about  equally  divided  in 
frequency  of  mention  in  all  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent-sized  groups.  In  the  second  place, 
not  only  has  the  number  of  student 
activities  multiplied,  but  they  have 
become  more  differentiated.  Subject 
clubs  comprise  a  comparative  propor- 
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tion  of  the  offerings  in  the  high  school, 
both  of  the  academic  and  non-academic 
type.  In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  tendency  to  allow  pupils  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  through  their  activities,  more 
widely  in  high  school  practices  than 
was  true  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
high  school.  Especially  is  this  manifest 
in  that  division  of  student  activities 
which  has  been  labeled  “activities  re¬ 
lated  to  the  management  and  control  of 
the  school.”  This  may  be  thought  of 
pertinently,  perhaps,  as  one  form  of  the 
wholesome  democratization  of  second¬ 
ary  schools.  In  the  fourth  place,  while 
the  hobby  clubs,  the  social  activities, 
and  the  allied  activities  do  not  appear 
to  have  developed  quite  as  systemati¬ 
cally  as  the  subject  clubs  and  the  or¬ 
ganizations  pertaining  to  management 
and  control  of  the  school,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  that  the  in-school  and 
the  out-of-school  experiences  of  pupils 
are  becoming  significantly  interrelated. 
In  the  fifth  place,  the  number  of  de¬ 
fenses  for,  or  reasons  for,  incorporating 
student  activities  of  different  sorts 
within  the  secondary  schools  has  be¬ 
come  gradually  augmented.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  most  clearly  evidenced  in  the  large 
array  of  general  aims  or  purposes,  plus 
the  more  specific  additional  aims  or 
purposes  listed  under  the  five  master 
divisions  of  activities. 

The  educational  implications  of  the 
facts  gathered  in  this  study  are  various 
and  numerous.  It  seems  justifiable  to 
conclude  that  modem  secondary  schools 
have  incorporated  organized  student 
activities  of  many  sorts  to  a  much  larger 
degree  than  was  true  a  decade  or  two 
ago.  While  frequency  of  practice  in  stu¬ 
dent  activities  should  not  be  used  as 
the  sole  criterion  for  further  practice, 
it  cannot  be  wholly  ignored. 

The  suggestion  is  here  ventured  that 
our  defenses  or  claims  or  aims  for  stu- 
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dent  activities  should  be  stated  even 
more  clearly  than  the  replies  to  the  let¬ 
ters  of  inquiry  indicate.  Having  given 
as  judicious  a  statement  as  possible  to 
the  organization  of  both  the  general 
aims  of  student  activities  and  to  the 
specific  activities  under  the  different 
large  or  master  divisions,  it  will  then 
be  possible  to  complete  another  de¬ 
sirable  “lap”  in  our  organization  and 
administrative  practices. 

The  hurdles  ahead  that  will  need  to 
be  crossed  are  numerous,  some  higher 
than  others.  In  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  student  activities  are 
vital  to  secondary  schools  or  not,  be¬ 
tween  85  and  90  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  gave  an  affirmative  reply. 
Certain  suggestions  were  also  made  for 
improving  practices  relative  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  these 
activities.  Among  these  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  order  of  frequency:  better 
trained  sponsors;  more  intelligent  pupil 
participation;  provision  for  more  time 
in  the  daily  school  schedule;  adoption 
of  a  point  or  credit  system;  better  plan 
of  guidance  for  students  in  the  selection 
of  activities;  more  symmetrical  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  whole.  Many  other  sugges¬ 
tions  were  made  with  frequencies  of  ten 
or  less.  It  is  apparent  that  the  content 
and  context  of  the  phrase  “extracurricu¬ 
lar”  needs  to  be  modified,  so  that  a 
much  closer  relationship  will  exist 
among  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school 
than  was  once  true,  or  was  even  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  possible. 

One  year  ago  a  report  was  made  on  a 
study  of  “Ninth  Grade  Subjects  and 
Activities  in  307  N.C.A.  Schools.”  A 
comparison  of  the  findings  then,  rela¬ 
tive  to  activities  offered  in  the  ninth 
grade  with  the  findings  of  this  year’s 
study  is  of  some  interest.  Under  subject 
clubs,  both  in  this  year’s  study  and  last, 
home  economics  led  the  list  in  frequency 
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of  mention.  Likewise,  sp>eech,  science, 
Latin,  and  commerce  were  found  to  be 
relatively  high  in  frequency.  Approxi¬ 
mately,  the  same  number  and  kind  of 
subjects  were  listed  in  this  year’s  study 
and  last. 

Last  year,  as  well  as  this  year,  there 
was  a  distinct  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  organization  of  a  fairly  large  scat¬ 
ter  of  activities  in  the  high  school. 
Likewise,  there  is  concrete  evidence  to 
show  that  classroom  activities  and  so- 
called  extra-classroom  activities  repre¬ 
sent  simply  different  phases  and  aspects 
in  the  realization  of  unified  and  corre¬ 


lated  purposes  of  the  secondary  school 
as  a  whole. 

Two  recommendations  are  reiterated 
here.  These  were  previously  announced 
as  a  result  of  that  part  of  last  year’s 
study  which  pertained  to  ninth  grade 
extra-classroom  activities.  First,  as  rich 
and  representative  a  body  or  group  of 
activities  as  pK)ssible  should  be  offered 
to  all  pupils  in  secondary  schools.  Sec¬ 
ond,  as  large  a  provision  as  possible 
should  be  made  for  administering  a 
well-organized  program  of  student  ac¬ 
tivities  closely  allied  with  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  secondary  schools. 


GREETINGS  FROM  A  FRATERNAL  DELEGATE  ^ 
Dean  Paui  P.  Boyd 


University  of 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  practice, 
this  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates 
among  the  great  regional  accrediting 
bodies  of  the  country.  Our  representa¬ 
tives  have  brought  back  to  us  year  after 
year  enthusiastic  accounts  of  your  pro¬ 
gressive,  energetic,  successful  attacks 
upon  the  puzzling  problems  of  higher 
and  secondary  education,  and  we  have 
profited.  Your  delegate  to  the  Southern 
Association  some  years  ago  remarked 
to  me,  after  watching  one  of  our  com¬ 
mittees  in  action  for  several  hours,  that 
we  seemed  to  be  performing  very  much 
like  his  own  committee.  He  doubtless 
learned  how  not  to  do  some  things — and 
that’s  valuable. 

We  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  your  newer  techniques  for  evaluating 
college  and  secondary  school,  and  in  the 
new  standards  for  colleges  that  the 
Southern  Association  has  adopted  this 
very  day  we  have  incorporated  some  of 
your  new  spirit.  The  inherited  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  Old  South  has  made 
change  not  quite  so  rapid  as  some  of  us 
would  like  but  we  are  moving  slowly  but 
surely.  Perhaps  we  shall  avoid  some 
mistakes  by  so  doing. 

In  the  last  few  years,  especially,  we 
have  done  some  things  that  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  indicative  of  the  modem  scien¬ 
tific  attitude  toward  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  Some  or  all  of  them  you  have 
been  doing  also.  We  have  sponsored 
experiments  in  the  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Birmingham-Southern  College 
in  which  selected  students  have  been 

>  Remarks  made  before  the  Association,  March 
3t.  1939* — ^Thi  Editoi. 


Kentucky 

admitted  after  only  three  years  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  training.  We  have  found 
consistently  during  the  past  five  years 
that  members  of  this  group  did  as  good 
work  in  college  as  the  others  and  we’re 
not  handicapped  in  social  and  p)ersonal 
adjustment.  We  have  supervised  the 
work  of  an  experimental  junior  college 
at  Peabody  with  the  usual  bars  between 
secondary  school  and  college  removed. 
We  have  had  a  careful  study  of  entrance 
requirements  that  brought  out  weak¬ 
nesses  of  present-day  entrance  vogues  as 
well  as  prevailing  college  instructional 
procedures  and  suggested  the  three-way 
approach  to  solutions  to  both  through 
clarity  and  variety  of  institutional  ob¬ 
jectives,  wide  use  of  tests  and  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  program  of  guidance.  We 
are  carrying  on  a  cooperative  study  be¬ 
tween  secondary  schools  and  colleges  in 
33  experimental  schoob  that  will  check 
the  work  of  other  studies  and  will  settle 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  agitated 
us  for  years  and  will  prove  an  object 
lesson  in  scientific  technique  to  our 
membership. 

Thus  our  Association  is  changing  its 
character  somewhat,  from  that  of  a 
group  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
keeping  tally  on  the  objective  features 
of  each  other  and  the  outcasts  of  our 
region  to  that  of  a  body  of  benevolently 
inclined  educators  engaged  in  projects 
of  mutual  helpfulness.  Thus,  as  a 
genuine  science  of  education  continues 
to  develop  with  techniques  and  measur¬ 
ing  devices  that  are  increasingly  re¬ 
liable  for  our  purp)oses,  the  Association 
becomes  more  friendly  to  the  idea  that 
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if  there  is  to  be  progress,  there  must  be 
a  scientific  approach. 

Since  the  days  when  I  as  a  cub  in¬ 
structor  watched  the  older  men  argue 
educational  questions,  I  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  working  of  the  “aca¬ 
demic  mind.”  Wilgus  quotes  this  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  professor:  “A  teacher 
has  concrete  opinions — thoroughly 
mixed  and  permanently  set.”  President 
Compton  sugar-coats  the  pill  somewhat, 
saying  that, ,  “Most  faculties  resist 
change  as  tar  resists  force.  Sudden 
changes  can  rarely  be  made  without 
rupture,  and  progress  is  by  a  sort  of 
plastic  flow  which  takes  place  more 
readily  if  warmed  up.” 

Educational  discussions  remind  me 
sometimes  of  the  logic  of  an  old  self- 
taught  physician  who  used  to  practice 
near  my  home  in  Arkansas.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  plantain  leaf  tea  to  a 
white  man  who  got  well;  and  the  same 
medicine  to  an  Indian  who  died.  And 
he  wrote  in  his  notebook — “Plantain: 
Good  for  white  man,  but  damn  hard  on 
Injuns.”  There  was  the  old  lady,  also, 
who  wrote  to  her  ph}rsician,  “Before  I 
started  your  medicine  I  was  too  weak  to 


spank  the  baby;  now  I  can  lick  my  hus¬ 
band.”  Justice  Harlan  of  Kentucky 
said  facetiously  that  he  owed  his  long 
life  to  the  fact  that  he  never  let  cold 
water  touch  his  body.  Cbauncey  Depew 
said  that  he  had  lived  so  long  because 
he  never  took  exercise.  The  only  exer¬ 
cise  that  he  ever  took,  he  said,  was 
acting  as  pall-bearer  for  his  friends  who 
had  exercised.  And  recently  the  papers 
told  of  a  io2-year-old  veteran  of  the 
War  Between  the  States  who  said  that 
he  attributed  his  long  life  to  the  fact 
that  he  ran  like  hell  at  Bull  Run.  Many 
times  our  academic  arguments  seem 
about  as  logical  as  wc  struggle  along 
with  those  public  enemies,  those  great 
deceivers,  a-priori-ism  and  post  hoc- 
ergo-propter-hocism. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  making  prog¬ 
ress  even  though  we  “progress  by  a  sort 
of  plastic  flow”  that  sometimes  seems 
tar-rific.  We,  like  you,  have  our  con¬ 
servatives  and  our  radicals,  our  inner 
circle  and  those  who  are  trying  to  get 
into  the  holy-of-holies,  those  whose 
faces  are  turned  to  the  good  old  days 
and  those  who  look  to  the  present  and 
the  future. 


RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE 
At  the  1939  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association 


ARIZONA 

Gammage,  Grady,  President,  Arizona  State 
Teachers  College,  Tempe. 

Garretson,  O.  K.,  High  School  Visitor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

ARKANSAS 

Ball,  John  O.,  Dean,  Vocational  College,  John 
Brown  University,  Siloaro  Springs. 

Bankston,  Marvin,  President,  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  Monticello. 

Cook,  Elmer,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Fort  Smith. 

Crabaugh,  Alfred  J.,  Vice-President,  Arkansas 
Polytechnic  College,  Russellville. 

Day,  Joseph  A.,  President,  Henderson  State 
Teachers  College,  Arkadelphia. 

Eldridge,  H.  E.,  Registrar,  Arkansas  State 
College,  Jonesboro. 

French,  Guy,  Director,  State  College  Training 
School,  Jonesboro. 

FutraU,  J.  C.,  President,  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Fayetteville. 

Galloway,  Bernice,  Dean,  Central  College, 
Conway. 

Graham,  E.  E.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Magnolia. 

Grant,  J.  R.,  President,  Ouachita  College, 
Arkadelphia. 

Hotz,  H.  G.,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

Hutchinson,  J.  H.,  Dean  and  Registrar,  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Monticello. 

Jackson,  Robert,  Registrar,  John  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  Academy,  Siloam  Springs. 

Larson,  J.  A.,  Principal,  Little  Rock  High 
School,  and  President,  Little  Rock  Junior 
College,  Little  Rock. 

Minton,  H.  L.,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Arkansas  State  Teachers  College,  Conway. 

Owens,  M.  R.,  State  High  School  Supervisor, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Little  Rock. 

Reynolds,  J.  H.,  President,  Hendrix  College, 
Conway. 

Showalter,  D.  F.,  Dean,  Arkansas  State  Col- 
legOi  Jonesboro. 

Sister  M.  Chelidonia,  Teacher  of  History,  St. 
Scholastica  Academy,  Fort  Smith. 

Sister  M.  Raphael,  Principal,  St.  Scholastica 
Academy,  Fort  Smith. 


Smith,  C.  C.,  Business  Manager,  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Monticello. 

Springfield,  Stewart,  Secretary,  John  Brown 
University  Academy,  Siloam  Springs. 

Wills,  Irvin  A.,  Dean,  John  Brown  University, 
Siloam  Springs. 

COLORADO 

Baum,  Paul  B.,  Dean,  Colorado  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Denver. 

Beattie,  J.  F.,  Principal,  High  School,  Grand 
Junction. 

Borst,  W.  C.,  Principal,  North  High  School, 
Denver. 

Cross,  A.  C.,  High  School  Visitor,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Duncan,  David  Shaw,  Chancellor,  University 
of  Denver,  Denver. 

Gilmore,  Ralph  J.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Col¬ 
orado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 

Jelinek,  A.  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Steamboat  Springs. 

Ketrick,  Paul  J.,  President,  Loretto  Heights 
College,  Loretto. 

Mother  M.  Felicitas,  Superior,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Denver. 

Nelson,  Alfred  C.,  Dean,  Graduate  School, 
University  of  Denver,  Denver. 

Newell,  Hubert  M.  (Rev.),  Superintendent  of 
Catholic  Schools,  Denver. 

Parker,  Oliver,  Principal,  Meeker  School,  Gree¬ 
ley. 

Roe,  William  S.,  Principal,  Colorado  Springs 
High  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Sister  Francis  de  Sales,  Dean,  Loretto  Heights 
College,  Loretto. 

Sister  Laurentine,  Principal,  Cathedral  High 
School,  Denver. 

Sbter  Marie  Lourde,  Principal,  Pancratia  HaQ, 
Loretto. 

Sister  Mary  George,  Teacher,  St.  Joseph’s 
High  School,  Denver. 

Sister  M.  Georgetta,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Sister  M.  Georgians  Evans,  Principal,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  High  School,  Denver. 

Sister  Mary  Martha,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Denver. 

Sister  M.  Scholastica,  Prindpal,  St.  Joseph's 
High  School,  Denver. 
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Slonecker,  Lyle  N.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Leadville. 

Tatum,  Walter  S.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Fort  Collins. 

Wrinkle,  William  L.,  Director,  The  Secondary 
School,  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Greeley. 

Zimmerman,  A.  F.,  Director  of  Graduate 
School,  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Greeley. 

ILLINOIS 

Abel,  D.  Herbert,  Professor  of  Classics,  Loy¬ 
ola  University,  Chicago. 

Abraham,  H.  G.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Woodstock. 

Abrams,  William,  Principal,  Wendell  Phillips 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Adams,  Karl  L.,  President,  Northern  Illinob 
State  Teachers  College,  DeKalb. 

Allen,  Charles,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Dupo. 

Allen,  E.  B.,  Principal,  Township  High  School, 
Oakland. 

Allison,  Carl  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Champaign. 

Allison,  R.  Y.,  Principal,  Kankakee  High 
School,  Kankakee. 

Amacher,  V.  D.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Argenta. 

Ambrose,  Curtis  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Oblong. 

Anderson,  John  C.,  Principal,  Luther  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago. 

Anderson,  Logan,  R.  R.  Donnelley  and  Sons 
Company,  Chicago. 

Andrews,  George  A.,  Dean,  The  Prindpia  Col¬ 
lege,  Elsah. 

Bacon,  Francis  L.,  Prindpal,  Township  High 
School,  Evanston. 

Baker,  A.  A.,  Prindpal,  Oakwood  Township 
High  School,  Munde. 

Barry,  Laurence  M.,  S.J.,  Principal,  St.  Ig¬ 
natius  High  School,  Chicago. 

Barth,  Pius  J.  (Rev.),  Professor  of  Education, 
(Juincy  College,  Quincy. 

Barton,  Elmer  A.,  S.J.,  Dean,  Loyola  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Social  Work,  Chicago. 

Barton,  H.  R.,  Assistant  Principal,  East 
Alton-Wood  River  Community  High  School, 

•  Wood  River. 

Baughman.  W.  L.,  Prindpal,  East  St.  Louis 
Senior  High  School,  East  St.  Louis. 

Beals,  R.  G.,  Superintendent,  DeKalb  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  DeKalb. 

Beam,  Russell  A.,  Assistant  Corps  Area  Edu¬ 
cational  Adviser,  CCC,  Chicago. 

Beck,  James  L.,  E^an,  Thornton  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Harvey. 


Bedell,  G.  W.,  Prindpal,  Shelbyville  High 
School,  Shelbyville. 

Beers,  George  A.,  Prindpal,  Marshall  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Benhert,  Gerald,  O.S.B.,  Marmion  Military 
Academy,  Aurora. 

Benner,  Thomas  E.,  Dean,  College  of  Edua- 
tion.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Bergendoff,  Conrad,  President,  Augustau 
College  and  Theological  Seminary,  Rock 
Island. 

Beu,  F.  A.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Eastern  Illi. 
nois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston. 

Beveridge,  Hugh  R.,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth. 

Biester,  Fred  L.,  Principal,  Glenbard  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Glen  Ellyn. 

Blanc,  Agnes,  Instructor  of  French,  Wright 
Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Blodgett,  D.  R.,  Principal,  Edwardsville  High 
School,  Edwardsville. 

Bone,  Ernst  C.,  Director  of  Admissions,  Uli- 
nob  College,  Jacksonville. 

Brashears,  James  F.,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Zeigler. 

Brenneman,  Elsie,  Registrar,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Normal. 

Brewer,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Peoria  High  School, 
Peoria. 

Brooks,  W.  G.,  President,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington. 

Brooks,  Wendell  S.,  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  North  Park  College,  Chicago. 

Brother  H.  Bernard,  Principal,  Boys  Cathedral 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  H.  Edward,  History  Teacher,  St.  Mel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Hilary,  Principal,  St.  Patrick  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Brother  J.  Denis,  Teacher,  St.  Mel  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Brother  J.Paul,  Teacher,  St.  Mel  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Brother  James,  F.S.C.,  Principal,  St.  Mel  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Brother  James  Alpheus,  F.S.C.,  Head  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Department,  De  La  Salle  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Brother  James  Luke,  Senior  Class  Adviser, 
St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Jerome  Benjamin,  Assistant  Prindpal, 
St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Joel,  Commerdal  Teacher,  St.  Mel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Julius,  F.S.C.,  Teacher  of  Religion, 
St.  Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Justin  Matthew,  F.S.C.,  Senior  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher,  St.  Mel  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 
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Brother  K.  Wilfred,  F.S.C.,  Instructor,  St. 
Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  L.  Felix,  Teacher,  St.  Mel  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Landrick  Matthew,  F.S.C.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  St.  Mel  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Brother  Lawrence  David,  Principal,  St.  George 
High  School,  Evanston. 

Brother  Leonard,  Teacher  of  Latin,  St.  Mel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Robert,  F.S.C.,  Social  Sciences,  St. 
Mel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Stanislaus,  C.S.C.,  Teacher,  Holy 
Trinity  High  School,  Chicago. 

Brother  Victor,  C.S.C.,  Principal,  Holy  Trinity 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Brothers,  C.  A.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Dwight. 

Brown,  M.  W.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Eureka. 

Browne,  G.  Arthur,  Dean  of  Boys,  Com¬ 
munity  High  School,  Lincoln. 

Brumbaugh,  A.  J.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Buckler,  J.  Bruce,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Casey. 

Burgh,  J.  Fredrick,  Business  Manager,  North 
Park  Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Burke,  Leo  J.  (Rev.),  O.S.A.,  Teacher,  St. 
Thomas  High  School,  Rockford. 

Bush,  Marguerite  Enid,  Student,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Normal. 

Buzard,  Minnie,  Principal,  Highland  Park 
High  School,  Highland  Park. 

Buzzard,  Robert  G.,  President,  Eastern  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston. 

Cable,  Kenneth  D.,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Fairview. 

Callahan,  Beatrice,  Instructor  in  Education, 
St.  Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Campbell,  Clyde  M.,  Assistant  High  School 
Visitor,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Carlson,  Harold  S.,  Assistant  to  President, 
Eureka  College,  Eureka. 

Ceray,  Joseph,  Instructor,  De  Paul  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chicago. 

Cherf,  John  F.  (Rev.),  Rector,  St.  Procopius 
College  Academy,  Lisle. 

Clark,  Rose  A.,  High  School  Supervisor  of 
Art,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 

Clarke,  C.  L.,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Act¬ 
ing  Co-Director,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Clarke,  William  F.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Law,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Clayton,  John  L.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Milford. 

Cleland.  J.  S.,  Dean,  Monmouth  College, 
Monmouth. 


Clement,  J.  A.,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Clevenger,  A.  W.,  High  School  Visitor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Coffman,  H.  C.,  President,  George  Williams 
College,  Chicago. 

Colahan,  W.  J.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Woodstock. 

Collins,  G.  R.,  Superintendent,  Community 
High  School,  Tuscola. 

Condit,  C.  C.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Rantoul. 

Conger,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Arlington  Heights 
Township  High  School,  Arlington  Heights. 

Conley,  William  H.,  Dean,  Wright  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago. 

Copeland,  William  D.,  President,  Lincoln  Col¬ 
lege,  Lincoln. 

Corbell,  Oscar  M.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Centralia. 

Coultrap,  H.  M.,  Superintendent,  Community 
High  School,  Geneva. 

Crafton,  Paul  M.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Washington. 

Crakes,  C.  R.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Moline. 

Cramer,  W.  F.,  Dean  of  Arts  and '  Sciences, 
Central  YM.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Crawford,  Jessie  D.,  President,  Baptist  Train¬ 
ing  School,  Chicago. 

Davidson,  Carter,  President,  Knox  College, 
Galesburg. 

Davidson,  William  J.,  Secretary  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Institutions,  Board  of  Education, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago. 

Davb,  Edward,  Assistant  Principal,  Onarga 
Military  School,  Onarga. 

Davis,  L.  K.,  Principal,  Springfield  High 
School,  Springfield. 

Dawson,  L.  O.,  Superintendent,  United  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  East  Moline. 

Deal,  George  V.,  Superintendent,  Leyden 
Community  High  School,  Franklin  Park. 

Deam,  Thomas  M.,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Joliet  Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  Joliet. 

de  Booy,  Margaret,  Principal,  Jennings  High 
School  for  Girls,  Aurora. 

DeGolyer,  R.  S.  (Mrs.),  Director  of  Admis¬ 
sions,  Rockford  College,  Rockford. 

DeLand,  Glenn  A.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Georgetown. 

De  Young,  Chris,  Head  of  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Illinou  State  Normal  University, 
Normal. 

Diesing,  Arthur  E.,  Professor,  Concordia 
Teachers  College,  River  Forest. 

Dodd,  Albert  G.,  Dean,  Morgan  Park  Junior 
College,  Chicago. 
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Dolton,  Isabella,  Principal,  Kelly  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Dufiin,  Russell  M.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Danville. 

Dunkelberger,  Gustav,  Dean,  Chicago  Musical 
College,  Chicago. 

Dutton,  H.  P.,  Dean,  Evening  Division,  Ar¬ 
mour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Dwyer,  Marita,  Librarian,  St.  Mel  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Dyrness,  Enock,  Vice-President  in  Academy 
Admissions,  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton. 

Eavey,  C.  B.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Psychology,  Wheaton  College, 
Wheaton. 

Echols,  Silas,  Principal,  Township  High  School, 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Edwards,  J.  J.,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Egan,  Howard  E.,  Dean,  Downtown  Liberal 
Arts,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Egan,  Thomas  A.,  Dean,  University  College, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Evjen,  John  O.,  Dean,  Carthage  College, 
Carthage. 

Fairchild,  R.  W.,  President,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Normal. 

Faulkner,  Elizabeth,  Principal,  Faulkner  School 
for  Girls,  Chicago. 

Fincel,  W.  A.,  Principal,  Fenwick  High  School, 
Oak  Park. 

Finifrock,  Stanley  R.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Galena. 

Fink,  R.  C.,  Principal,  St.  Rita  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Finnegan,  W.  A.  (Rev.),  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Loyola  University,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Fisher,  Lowell  B.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Mendon. 

Fitzgerald,  James  A.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Flinn,  Lewis  E.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Orion. 

Foulkes,  T.  R.,  Principal,  Maine  Township 
High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Fowler,  O.  F.,  District  Superintendent  of 
High  Schools,  Chicago. 

Frame,  Byron,  Principal,  John  Greer  High 
School,  Hoopeston. 

Francis,  Grace  M.,  Instructor  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  Starrett  School  for  Girls,  Chicago. 

French,  James  A.,  Assistant  Principal,  Medill 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Frittier,  E.  M.,  Technical  Officer,  Onarga  Mil¬ 
itary  School,  Onarga. 

Fullmer,  M.  F.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Augusta. 

Funkhouser,  O.  W.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Amboy. 


Gaffney,  James  T.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  Senior 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Gaffney,  Matthew  P.,  Superintendent,  New 
Trier  Township  High  School,  Winnetka. 

Gamber,  M.  P.,  Acting  Dean,  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Central  Y.M.CA.  College,  Chicago. 

Geddes,  Rollie  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Marshall. 

Gilman,  A.  F.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Central  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Gilmore,  B.  J.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Joliet  Cath¬ 
olic  High  School,  Joliet. 

Glenn.  Sophia  C.,  Teacher,  Crane  Evening 
School,  Chicago. 

Gonnclly,  Joseph  F.,  Principal,  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Goodier,  Floyd  T.,  Director  of  Integration, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal 

Goodier,  W.  A.,  Principal,  Bloomington  High 
School,  Bloomington. 

Goreham,  Wilfred  J.,  Principal,  Township 
High  School,  Sidell. 

Greer,  Herman,  Teacher,  Central  Y.M.CA. 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Griffin,  Alice  J.,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Wright  Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Griffith,  Coleman  R.,  Director,  Bureau  of  In¬ 
stitutional  Research,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Hadden,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Urbana  High  School, 
Urbana. 

Haebich,  I.  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Riverside-Brookfield  High  School,  River¬ 
side. 

Hafemann,  W.  F.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Savanna. 

Hagen,  H.  H.,  Principal,  Crane  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Haggard,  W.  W.,  Superintendent,  Joliet  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Joliet 

Haines,  Russel  D.,  Assistant  Dean,  DePaul 
University,  Chicago. 

Hake,  Nelson  L.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Fairfield. 

Hamilton,  C.  F.,  Principal,  Watseka  High 
School,  Watseka. 

Hamilton,  Frederic  R.,  President,  Bradley  Col¬ 
lege,  Peoria. 

Hancox,  Herbert  F.,  Editor,  Laidlaw  Brothers, 
Chicago. 

Hand,  E.  M.,  Mathematics  Instructor,  Star¬ 
rett  School  for  Girls,  Chicago. 

Hansen,  Herbert  C.,  Principal,  Sullivan  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Harris,  William,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Decatur. 

Harrod,  A.  G.,  Dean,  Eureka  College,  Eureka. 
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Haskin,  Lynn  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sandwich. 

Hatton,  Theodore  J.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Mt. 
Carmel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Heald,  Henry  T.,  President,  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Hessler,  John  C.,  President,  James  Millikin 
University,  Decatur. 

Hibbard,  Addison,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

Hill,  Lyle  O.,  Acting  Chairman  of  Chemistry 
Department,  Central  YAi.C.A.  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Hill,  Roger,  Headmaster,  Todd  School  for 
Boys,  Woodstock. 

Hills,  C.  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ro¬ 
chelle. 

Hodapp,  A.  P.,  Professor,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

HoS,  H.  A.,  Principal,  Mt.  Morris  High 
School,  Mt.  Morris. 

Hoffman,  Arnold,  Principal,  Lewistown  High 
School,  Lewistown. 

Hoffman,  George  E.,  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Frances  Shimer  College,  Mt.  Carroll. 

Holland,  E.  J.,  Teacher,  St.  Mel  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Hollmeyer,  Lewis  H.,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Camp  Point. 

Holloway,  W.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
De  Pue. 

Holt,  Ross,  Dean,  Lyons  Township  Junior 
College,  La  Grange. 

Hostetter,  A.  Beth,  Acting  President,  Frances 
Shimer  Junior  College,  Mt.  Carroll. 

Hostetter,  Anita  M.,  Chief,  Department  of  Li¬ 
brary  Education  and  Personnel,  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago. 

House,  Julian,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Martinsville. 

Hrudka,  L.  M.,  3144  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Berwyn. 

Hudd,  Nellie  C.,  District  Superintendent,  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  School  System,  Chicago. 

Hudson,  H.  Gary,  President,  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville. 

Hudson,  John  Walter,  Assistant  Professor, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Hudson,  William  M.,  President,  Blackburn 
College,  Carlinville. 

Humphreys,  J.  Anthony,  Director  of  Person¬ 
nel  Service  and  Registrar,  Woodrow  Wilson 
Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Ihrig,  E.  L.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Fisher. 

Imbody,  G.  Ray,  Principal,  Monmouth  High 
School,  Monmouth. 

Jacobson,  P.  B.,  Principal,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  High  School,  Chicago. 


Jarman,  H.  H.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Long  View. 

Jensen,  Frank  A.,  Superintendent,  La  Salle- 
Peru  Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  La  Salle. 

Johnson,  J.  B.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  St.  Anne. 

Johnson,  Russell  D.,  Assbtant  Superintendent, 
High  School,  Granite  City. 

Jones,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Ridgefarm. 

Jones,  Hayden  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Morgan  Park  Military  Academy,  Chicago. 

Kelly,  Thomas  J.  (Rev.),  Teacher,  St.  Rita 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Kelly,  W.  E.,  Registrar,  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Kelso,  A.  J.,  162  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 

Kenny,  J.  William,  Assistant  Principal,  St. 
Rita  High  School,  Chicago. 

Kersten,  E.  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Mattoon. 

Ketring,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Carbondale. 

Ketring,  W.  Howard,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Pinckneyville. 

Kiniery,  Paul,  Assistant  Dean,.  Graduate 
School,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Kitzerow,  W.  C.,  Instructor,  Luther  Institute, 
Chicago. 

Knoeppel,  LeRoy,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hamilton. 

Kraeft,  W.  O.,  Dean,  High  School,  Concordia 
Teachers  College,  River  Forest. 

Kuhinka,  Julius  V.,  Associate  Professor, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Lang,  Charles  E.,  Principal,  Lane  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Langford,  V.  L.,  Principal,  Charleston  High 
School,  Charleston. 

Larsen,  T.  A.,  Assistant  Principal,  Elgin 
High  School,  Elgin. 

Laughlin,  Butler,  Principal,  Lindblom  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Laurence,  A.  F.,  Principal,  Armstrong  High 
School,  Armstrong. 

Lawrence,  S.  W.,  Girls  Latin  School,  (Thicago. 

Leaver,  L.  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Waverly. 

Lee,  Harriet  E.,  Chairman  of  English  De¬ 
partment,  Flower  High  School,  Chicago. 

Leevy,  J.  Roy,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Westfield. 

Leftwich,  L.  L.,  Graduate  Student,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Legg,  C.  L.,  AssbUnt  Principal,  Maine  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Lehmann,  Timothy,  President,  Elmhurst 
College,  Elmhurst. 
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Leinweber,  W.  J.,  Superintendent,  Moose- 
heart  High  School,  Mooseheart. 

Letsingcr,  Kenneth  L.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Gilman. 

Letts,  George  L..  Principal,  York  Community 
High  School,  Elmhurst. 

Lindsey,  R.  V.,  Superintendent,  Galesburg 
Public  Schools,  Galesburg. 

Littlepage,  H.  S.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School.  Potomac. 

Llewellvn.  Pauline,  Teacher,  Starrett  School 
for  Girls.  Chicago. 

Long,  C.  M.,  Adviser  of  Sophomore  Class, 
Flower  Technical  High  School,  Chicago. 

Loomis,  Kenneth,  Instructor  in  Accounting, 
De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Loomis,  O.  E.,  Principal,  Ho-no-ne-gah 
Community  High  School,  Rockton. 

Loth,  Herb''rt  C.,  Instructor  in  Literature, 
Central  YMCA  Schools,  Chicago. 

Love,  M  A..  Dean,  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington. 

Lowery,  W.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hoopeston. 

Lunak,  Charles  J.,  Principal,  Tilden  Tech- 
n'cal  High  School,  Chicago. 

Lyon,  Jared  T.,  Principal,  Nauvoo  Township 
High  School,  Nauvoo. 

MacGuidwin,  F.  J.,  Dean  of  Personnel, 
Central  YMCA  Evening  High  School, 
Chicago. 

McCallister,  J.  M.,  Director  of  Personnel 
Service,  Herzl  Junior  College,  Chicago. 

McClain.  C.  S.,  Dean,  Olivet  College,  Olivet. 

McCleery,  W.  E.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Marengo. 

McConkey,  Glenn  A.,  Teacher,  Normal  Com¬ 
munity  High  School,  Normal. 

McConnell,  R.  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bluffs. 

McDaniel,  M.  R.,  Superintendent,  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  Township  High  School, 
Oak  Park. 

McDonald,  J.  R.,  Acting  Superintendent, 
Morton  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Cicero. 

McDonald,  L.  R.,  Principal,  Woodruff  Senior 
High  School,  Peoria. 

McHugh,  Daniel  J.,  Treasurer,  De  Paul  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

McHugh,  John  C.,  University  Examiner,  De 
Paul  University,  Chicago. 

McIntosh,  W.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Olney. 

McKian,  John  D.,  Fellow  in  Philosophy, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

MePheeters,  W.  E.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Lake 
Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 


Mahoney,  James  J.  (Rev.),  Instructor, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Main,  George  0.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Williamsville. 

Malek,  Mrs.  Mina,  Superintendent,  Jennings 
Seminary,  Aurora. 

Malone,  Berthold  S.  (Rev.),  Prefect  of 
Studies,  Mt.  Carmel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Mann,  Nicholas  H.,  President,  St.  Ignatius 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Marr,  Roy  T.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Central  YMCA  High  School,  Chicago. 

Marsh,  Albert  F.,  Instructor  in  Science,  Cen¬ 
tral  YMCA  High  School,  Chicago. 

May,  E.  O..  Placement  Officer,  Fisk  Teachers 
Agency,  Chicago. 

May,  Helen  L.,  Dean  of  Women,  Loyola 
University,  Chicago. 

May,  Louisa  S.,  Librarian,  Starrett  School 
for  Girls,  Chicago. 

Mellon,  E.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Morrison. 

Mertz,  James  J.,  S.  J.,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classics,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

Meyer,  W.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Harvard. 

Mi"lke,  I.  S.,  Instructor,  Luther  Institute, 
Chicago. 

Miller,  C.  L.,  Dean,  James  Millikin  Uni¬ 
versity,  Decatur. 

Miller,  E.  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kewanee. 

Miller,  P.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Plano. 

Miller,  S.  C.,  Principal,  Abbott  School,  Elgin. 

Moberg,  Walter  J.,  Registrar,  North  Park 
College,  Chicago. 

Moore,  B.  R.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  East  Peoria. 

Moore,  Raymond,  Principal,  Lake  Forest 
High  School,  Lake  Forest. 

Moran,  Wilfred  P.,  Principal,  Cathedral  High 
School,  Belleville. 

Morgan,  Edward,  Maine  Township  High 
School,  Park  Ridge. 

Morgan,  Frederic  E.,  President,  Principia 
College,  Elsah. 

Morgan,  W.  P.,  President,  Western  Illinou 
State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

Mother  A.  Regan,  Principal,  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Chicago. 

Mother  H.  Sheahan,  Principal,  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Lake  Forest. 

Mother  Josephine,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Springfield  Junior  College,  Springfield. 

Mother  M.  Agatha,  Teacher,  Loretto  High 
School,  Chicago. 
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Mother  M.  Ambrose,  Superior,  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Bernice,  Principal,  St.  Bride  Con¬ 
vent,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Imelda,  Superior,  Loretto  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Leah,  Commercial  Instructor, 
Loretto  High  School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Loretto,  Principal,  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame,  Belleville. 

Mother  M.  Loyola,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
Academy,  Quincy. 

Mother  M.  Reilly,  Dean,  Barat  College,  Lake 
Forest  . 

Mother  M.  Roberta,  Principal,  Loretto  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  St.  William,  Principal,  Loretto 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Motkowski,  Edward,  Principal,  Weber  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Muller,  Emma  F.,  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Registrar,  Chicago  Teachers  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mumm,  Lawrence  H.,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Henning. 

Munson,  Irving,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kankakee. 

Murphy,  William  M.,  Head,  Department  of 
Education,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Mutch,  J.  C.,  Principal,  High  School,  Jack¬ 
sonville. 

Nichols,  Fred  C.,  Principal,  Feitshans  High 
School,  Springfield. 

Nickell,  V.  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Champaign. 

Ohlson,  Algoth,  President,  North  Park  College, 
Chicago. 

Olson,  A.  J.,  Principal,  Broadview  Academy, 
La  Grange. 

Oldara,  Arthur  P.,  Lecturer,  Loyola  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chicago. 

Parsons,  Mrs.  Dermis,  Teacher  of  English, 
Starrett  School  for  Girls,  Chicago. 

Pease,  Kent,  Principal,  Western  Academy, 
Western  IlUnois  State  Teachers  College,  Ma¬ 
comb. 

Pence,  Charles  £.,  Principal,  Harvard  School 
for  Boys,  Chicago. 

Pesta,  Rose  A.,  Principal,  Kelvyn  Park  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Peterson,  F.  M.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Pekin. 

Plunkett,  Richard  M.,  Director  of  Studies,  St. 
Thomas  High  School,  Rockford. 

Proudfit,  Charles  P., General  Secretary,  United 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Education,  Chicago. 

Puckett,  Roswell  C.,  Principal,  Bloom  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Chicago  Heights. 


Pulliam,  Roscoe,  President,  Southern  Illinois 
Normal  University,  Carbondale. 

Quinn,  G.  V.,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School, 
East  St.  Louis. 

Racster,  L.  V.,  Principal,  High  School,  Villa 
Grove. 

Radley,  Helen  E.,  Teacher,  Starrett  School  for 
Girls,  Chicago. 

Rail,  E.  E.,  President,  North  Central  College, 
Naperville. 

Reinhardt,  Emma,  Head,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Charleston. 

Riback,  William  H.,  Principal,  Jewish  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Institute  High  School,  Chicago. 

Richards,  H.  L.,  Superintendent,  Community 
High  School,  Blue  Island. 

Robb,  Ralph,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Clinton. 

Roberts,  M.  F.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Wheaton. 

Robertson,  F.  F.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Galesburg. 

Robertson,  R.  M.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Rock  Falls. 

Robinson,  R.  M.,  Principal,  Kewanee  High 
School,  Kewanee. 

Rogers,  E.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Carthage. 

Rothschild,  Donald  A.,  Principal,  Eastern  Il¬ 
linois  State  Teachers  College  High  School, 
Charleston. 

Runyon,  W.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Winchester. 

Russell,  Cecilia,  Principal,  Loring  School, 
Chicago. 

Ryan,  David  H.  (Rev.),  Instructor  in  Physics 
and  Mathematics,  St.  Rita  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Sanford,  C.  W.,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Schauer,  Lob  E.,  Teacher,  Flower  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Schell,  E.  R.,  Dean,  Wheaton  College  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wheaton. 

Schlichtny,  Martin  H.,  Assbtant  Director  of 
Personnel,  Wright  Junior  College,  Chicago. 

Schmieding,  Alfred,  Concordia  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  River  Forest. 

Schneiders,  Alexander  A.,  Instructor,  Loyola 
University,  Chicago. 

Schniepp,  Albert  E.,  Superintendent,  Commu¬ 
nity  High  School,  Chenoa. 

Schobinger,  E.,  Principal,  Harvard  School 
for  Boys,  Chicago. 

Schroeder,  H.  H.,  Dean,  Illinob  State  Normal 
University,  Normal. 

Schulz,  Rudolph  G.,  Jr.,  President,  Carthage 
College,  Carthage. 
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Schuytema,  G.  L.,  Registrar,  George  Williams 
College,  Chicago. 

Seary,  John  L.,  Principal,  St.  Thomas  High 
School,  Rockford. 

Semrad,  Joseph  £.,  Assistant  Professor,  Loy¬ 
ola  University,  Chicago. 

Setterberg,  William  N.,  Registrar,  Armour  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Sharer,  David  M.,  Comptroller,  De  Paul  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

Shea,  Varian  M.,  Principal,  Von  Steuben 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sheriff,  Raymond,  Instructor,  Loyola  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chicago. 

Shiels,  W.  Eugene,  Assistant  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Sifert,  E.  R.,  Superintendent,  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Maywood. 

Simonds,  RoIIin  H.,  Teacher,  Maine  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Park 
Ridge. 

Sister  Bernardine,  Principal,  Holy  Ghost  Acad¬ 
emy,  Techny. 

Sister  Carlissa,  Science  Teacher,  Josephinum 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Elma,  Principal,  Josephinum  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Jane  Marie,  Assistant  Principal,  Bishop 
Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford. 

Sister  Josephis,  Principal,  Mallinckrodt  High 
School,  Wilmette. 

Sister  Leonette,  Principal,  Maria  Immaculata 
Academy,  Wilmette. 

Sister  Lillian,  Secretary,  Holy  Ghost  Academy, 
Techny. 

Sister  Louis  Marie,  Art  Director,  Mount  St. 
Mary-on-the-Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Margaret  Mary,  Teacher,  Villa  de 
Chantal,  Rock  Island. 

Sister  Marguerite  Marie,  English  Teacher, 
St.  Mary-Sacred  Heart  Community  High 
School,  Sterling. 

Sister  Marie,  Directress,  Villa  de  Chantal, 
Rock  Island. 

Sister  Marie  Camilla,  History  Instructor,  Mt. 
St.  Mary  Academy,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Marie  Celine,  Teacher,  St.  Mary’s  High 
School,  Woodstock. 

Sister  M.  Adelgunde,  Principal,  Lourdes  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Aemilia  Shonka,  Principal,  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Lisle. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  Principal,  Siena  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Agnita,  Principal,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Albensia,  Principal,  Good  Coim- 
sel  High  School,  Chicago. 


Sister  Mary  Alberta,  Principal,  St.  Xavier 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Alberta,  Principal,  Visitation  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Albertona,  Provincial  Superior, 
St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Albinetta,  Teacher,  Good  Coun¬ 
sel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Alicia,  Teacher,  Trinity  High 
School,  Bloomington. 

Sister  Mary  Aloyse,  Dean  of  Girls,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Aluigi,  Instructor  in  Psychology, 
Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Amabilis,  Principal,  Villa  Nazareth 
High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Amancia,  Principal,  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Amelia,  Commercial  Teacher, 
St.  Mary-Sacred  Heart  Community  High 
School,  Sterling. 

Sister  Mary  Angelina,  Principal,  Mount  St. 
Mary-on-the-Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Mary  Ann,  French  and  Commercial 
Teacher,  Mount  St.  Mary-on-the-Fox,  St. 
Charles. 

Sister  M.  Annette,  Obstetrical  Superintendent, 
Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Assumptia,  Teacher,  Holy  Famfly 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Aurelius,  Librarian,  Mundelein 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Barromeo,  History  Instructor, 
Bishop  Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford. 

Sister  Mary  Benigna,  Principal,  St.  Francis 
Academy,  Joliet. 

Sister  Mary  Bernardine,  High  School  Super¬ 
visor,  95th  and  Throop  Streets,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Bernardine,  Teacher  and  Librarian, 
Madonna  High  School,  Aurora. 

Sister  Mary  Bernardine,  Secretary,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Bonaventura,  Librarian,  St 
Mary’s  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Borgia,  Teacher,  I.B.V.M.,  1447 
East  65th  Street,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Camilla,  Librarian,  St.  Xavier  Acad¬ 
emy,  Ottawa. 

Sister  M.  Camillus,  St.  Xavier  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  Mary  Celeste  Leger,  Dean  of  Faculty, 
St.  Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Charlotte  Holland,  Regbtrar,  St 
Xavier  College  for  Women,  Chicago. 

Sbter  M.  Clarine,  Teacher  of  Englbh,  Trinity 
High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Clarissa,  Teacher,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 
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Sister  M.  Clemens,  Teacher,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Clotilde,  Assistant  Principal,  St. 
Teresa  High  School,  Decatur. 

Sister  M.  Conceptia,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Consilia,  Teacher  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Consu61a,  President,  Mundelein 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Cyrille,  Dean  of  College,  Rosary 
College,  River  Forest. 

Sister  M.  Czeslavita,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Dafrosa,  Directress,  Catholic 
Community  High  School,  Sterling. 

Sister  Mary  Davidica,  Commercial  Teacher, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  De  Chantal,  Teacher,  Good 
Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  De  Lourdes,  Principal,  St.  Leon¬ 
ard  High  School,  Berwyn. 

Sister  Mary  Domitilla,  Teacher,  St.  Patrick 
Academy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Dulcia,  Teacher,  Good  Counsel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Edelwalda,  Teacher  of  History,  Al¬ 
vernia  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Edith,  Teacher,  Madonna  High 
School,  Aurora. 

Sister  M.  Edmundine,  Supervisor,  Immacu- 
lata  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Edna  Walsh,  Science  Teacher, 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Springfield. 

Sister  M.  Eleanor,  Principal,  St.  Casimir 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Ellen,  Principal,  Academy  of  Our 
Lady,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Emily,  Teacher,  Good  Counsel  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Estelle,  Principal,  Aquin  High 
School,  Freeport. 

Sister  Mary  Ethelbert,  Teacher,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Eugene,  Dean,  Le  Clerc  College, 
Belleville. 

Sister  M.  Eulogia  Horning,  Dean,  College  of 
St.  Francis,  Joliet. 

Sister  Mary  Evarista,  Teacher,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Evelyn,  Head  of  English  Depart¬ 
ment,  Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Evelyn,  President,  Rosary  Col¬ 
lege,  River  Forest. 

Sister  M.  Fabian,  Principal,  St.  Xavier  Acad¬ 
emy,  Ottawa. 

Sister  M.  Fidelia,  Community  Supervisor, 
4034  West  56th  Street,  Chicago. 


Sister  Mary  Fidelis,  Registrar,  Rosary  College, 
River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Flavilla,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Frances  Paula,  Teacher,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School,  Woodstock. 

Sister  Mary  Francis,  Teacher,  Villa  Nazareth 
High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  M.  Genevieve,  President,  St.  Xavier 
College  for  Women,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Gerald,  Teacher  of  English, 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Geraldine,  Principal,  Providence 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Gerlanda,  Teacher  of  French,  Al¬ 
vernia  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Gregory,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Hermana,  Teacher  of  Spanish, 
Good  Counsel  High  Schooi,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Hyacinth,  Science  Teacher,  Alvernia 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Innocenta,  Teacher,  Good  Coun¬ 
sel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  James,  Latin  Instructor,  Siena 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Joan,  Supervisor,  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Josephine,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Rosary  College,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Josita,  Principal,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Laura,  St.  Scholastica  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  Mary  Leonore,  Social  Science  Teacher, 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Liguori,  Professor,  Department 
of  Sociology,  Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Lilian,  Teacher,  St.  Francis  Acad¬ 
emy,  Joliet. 

Sister  M.  Liliose,  Science  Teacher,  Good 
Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Loretto  Boland,  Principal,  St. 
Teresa  High  School,  Decatur. 

Sbter  M.  Lucille,  Teacher,  Holy  Family  Acad¬ 
emy,  1444  West  Divbion  Street,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Lucy,  Teacher  of  Hbtory  and 
Civics,  St.  Casimir  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Luella,  Acting  Director,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Library  Science,  Rosary  College, 
River  Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Luke,  Principal,  St.  Patrick  Acad¬ 
emy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sbter  M.  Lumena,  Hbtory  Teacher,  Trinity 
High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sbter  M.  Marcelle,  Principal,  Trinity  High 
School,  River  Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Medarda,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 
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Sister  Mary  Mercedes,  Teacher,  Good  Coun* 
sel  HiRh  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Michael,  Teacher,  Good  Counsel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Micina,  Librarian,  Villa  Nazareth 
High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Mida,  Teacher,  St.  Patrick  Acad¬ 
emy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Muriel,  Zoology  Teacher,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Dean  of  Students, 
St.  Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Oliver,  Principal,  Nazareth  Acad¬ 
emy,  La  Grange. 

Sister  Mary  Patience,  Teacher,  Good  Counsel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Patrick,  French  Teacher,  Trinity 
High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Paul,  Teacher,  St.  Leonard  High 
School,  Berwyn. 

Sister  Mary  Placida,  Teacher,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Pulcheria,  Teacher  of  English, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Reginald,  Principal,  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Reginia,  Teacher,  Villa  Nazareth 
High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Remi,  Principal,  Holy  Name 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Rita,  Teacher  of  English,  Mercy 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Sacred  Heart,  English  Teacher, 
Nazareth  Academy,  La  Grange. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Helen,  Registrar,  Mundelein 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Scholastica,  Community  Supervisor, 
Sacred  Heart  Convent  and  Academy,  Lisle. 

Sister  M.  Silva,  Teacher,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Simplicita,  Teacher  of  Sciences, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Teresilla,  Music  Teacher,  Good 
Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  TertuUa,  Secretary,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Theodista,  Principal,  St.  Michael 
Girls’  Central  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Theophane,  Principal,  Holy  Fam¬ 
ily  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Therese,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nursing  Education,  St.  Xavier’s  College  and 
Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Sister  M.  Thomas,  Instructor,  Ursuline  Acad¬ 
emy,  Springfield. 

Sister  Mary  Ursula,  Principal,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Veronice,  Teacher,  St.  Mary’s 
High  School,  Chicago. 


Sister  M.  Vitalia,  Teacher,  St.  Michael’s  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Miriam,  Principal,  Ursuline  Academy, 
Springfield. 

Sister  St.  Philomene,  Principal,  Marywood 
School,  Evanston. 

Sister  St.  Thomas,  Teacher,  Loretto  Academy, 
Chicago. 

Sister  Sebastian,  Principal,  St.  Scholastica, 
Chicago. 

Sister  Stella,  Teacher,  St.  Michael  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Vincent  de  Paul,  English  Instructor, 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Springfield. 

Sleight,  George  N.,  Head  of  Department  of 
Education,  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  For¬ 
est. 

Smith,  A.  Edson,  Principal,  Anna-Jonesboro 
Community  High  School,  Anna. 

Smith,  Gerard,  Principal,  Starrett  School  for 
Girls,  Chicago. 

Smith,  Gerald  W.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Alexis. 

Smith,  Herbert  W.,  Principal,  Francis  W. 
Parker  School,  Chicago. 

Smith,  James  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lockport. 

Smith,  Robert  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rushville. 

Snider,  Cecil  A.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Walnut. 

Sparling,  Edward  J.,  President,  Central 
Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Spelman,  Walter  B.,  Dean,  Morton  Junior 
College,  Cicero. 

Spitzmesser,  Norbert  (Rev.),  Superintendent, 
Marmion  Military  Academy,  Aurora. 

Stahl,  Frank  W.,  Retired  Principal,  Bowen 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Stephan,  M.  R.,  Principal,  Elgin  High  School, 
Elgin. 

Stephens,  Theodore  P.,  President,  Aurora 
(College,  Aurora. 

Steward,  Donald  H.,  Registrar,  Central 
Y.M.(i.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Steward,  Samuel  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Stickney,  G.  E.,  Principal,  Lanphier  High 
School,  Springfield. 

Stillman,  Hazel  L.,  Principal,  Tuley  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Stone,  Charles  A.,  Professor  of  Education, 
De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Stout,  J.  B.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Momence. 

Stowell,  Charles  J.,  Dean,  McKendree  Col¬ 
lege,  Lebanon. 

Strauss,  L.  H.,  Library,  George  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago. 
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Stringer,  Ralph  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Robinson. 

Stryker,  Williann  B.,  Teacher  of  History, 
Starrett  School  for  Girls,  Chicago. 

Stubbs,  E.  W.,  Head  of  Social  Science,  Proviso 
Township  High  School,  Maywood. 

Swain,  Frances  L.,  Director  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 

Taggart,  C.  C.,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood. 

Talbot,  Marion,  Professor  Emeritus,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Taylor,  Jean  Landon  (Captain),  Head  of 
English  Department,  Morgan  Park  Military 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Thalman,  John  W.,  Superintendent,  Wauke¬ 
gan  Township  High  School,  Waukegan. 

Theilgaard,  Sophie  A.,  Principal,  Flower  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Chicago. 

Thiessen,  H.  C.,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Bible  and  Philosophy,  Wheaton  College, 
Wheaton. 

Thisted,  M.  N.,  Dean  of  Men,  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

Thomas,  F.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Yorkville. 

Tibbals,  C.  A.,  Dean,  Undergraduate  College, 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Tierney,  A.  J.  (Rev.),  Teacher,  St.  Rita  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Tordella,  Louis  W.,  Instructor,  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

Towner,  Eugene  W.,  Teacher,  Township  High 
School,  Rankin. 

Trimble,  Harold  D.,  Assistant  High  School 
Visitor,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Tryon,  R.  M.,  Professor,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago. 

Tubbs,  Eston  V.,  Principal,  Morgan  Park 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Underbrink,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Libertyville. 

Vohs,  Edmund  R.,  Principal,  De  Paul  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Voigt,  LeVona,  Dean,  Starrett  School  for 
Girb,  Chicago. 

Voshall,  J.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Pittsfield. 

Voss,  John,  Principal,  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Peoria. 

Waggoner,  Sherman  G.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Normal. 

Wald,  Arthur,  Dean,  Augustana  College,  Rock 
Island. 

Wallgren,  A.  Samuel,  Dean,  North  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago. 

Walters,  C.  L.,  Principal,  Peotone  High 
School,  Peotone. 


Walters,  O.  V.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Aurora. 

Webb,  L.  W.,  Professor  of  Education,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston. 

Weikhem,  Valerie  C.,  Director  of  Admissions, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Wellck,  Arthur  A.,  3916  North  Pine  Grove 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Wezeman,  Frederick  H.,  Principal,  Chicago 
Christian  High  School,  Chicago. 

White,  R.  A.,  Assistant  Principal,  Marshall 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Whittier,  H.  K.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Streator. 

Wible,  Ralph  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Chrisman. 

Wiebe,  William,  Chairman,  Social  Studies  De¬ 
partment,  Marshall  High  School,  Chicago. 

Wilkins,  Walter  L.,  Dean,  Springfield  Junior 
College,  Springfield. 

Willett,  G.  W.,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  La  Grange. 

Williams,  Lewis  W.,  Secretary  of  Appoint¬ 
ments  Committee,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Williams,  Sterling  P.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Willis,  Albert,  Principal,  Batavia  High  School, 
Batavia. 

Wilmot,  Harry  L.,  Dean,  La  Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby  Junior  College,  La  Salle. 

Winebrenner,  Howard  G.,  Assistant  Registrar, 
Central  YJd.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Wing,  O.  N.,  Dean,  Central  YJd.CA.  High 
Schools,  Chicago. 

Wingo,  Charles  E.,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Argo. 

Winter,  Olice,  Principal,  Lake  View  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Wiseman,  Jean  B.,  Associate  Principal,  Uni¬ 
versity  School  for  Girls,  Chicago. 

Wisthufi,  O.  H.,  Principal,  Moore  Township 
High  School,  Farmer  City. 

Woellner,  Robert,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Woodworth,  Arthur  H.,  Educational  Adviser, 
Adult  Education  Council,  Chicago. 

Wooley,  W.  T.,  Superintendent,  High  School, 
Monticello. 

Worbois,  G.  M.,  Registrar,  Greenville  College, 
Greenville. 

Wright,  Wilbur  H.,  Principal,  Austin  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Yakel,  Ralph,  Professor  of  Education  and 
Registrar,  James  Millikin  University,  De¬ 
catur. 

Yates,  Harry  F.,  Principal,  Harper  High 
School,  Chicago. 
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Ylvisaker,  H.  L.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Hinsdale. 

York,  Scott  B.,  Principal,  Marseilles  High 
School,  Marseilles. 

Young,  Oliver  O.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Niles  Center. 

Zeigil,  William  H.,  Department  of  Education, 
State  Teachers  College,  Charleston. 

Zimmerman,  Bernice  M.,  Teacher,  Knicker¬ 
bocker  School,  Chicago. 

Zimmerman,  B.,  Instructor  of  Psychology, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

INDIANA 

Ammerman,  K.  V.,  Principal,  Broad  Ripple 
High  School,  Indianapolis. 

Anderson,  H.  H.,  Principal,  Arsenal  Technical 
Schools,  Indianapolis. 

Bangs,  O.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Ligonier. 

Barnard,  William  H.,  Head  of  Education  and 
Psychology  Departments,  Taylor  Univer¬ 
sity,  Upland. 

Bateman,  R.  M.,  Principal,  Peru  High  School, 
Peru. 

Bechtel,  Harold  H.,  Principal,  Goshen  High 
School,  Goshen. 

Bender,  Harold  S.,  Dean,  Goshen  College, 
Goshen. 

Borden,  W.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Whiting. 

Breck,  J.  W.  O.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  Shelbyville. 

Brother  William,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
Notre  Dame. 

Buck,  George,  Principal,  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis. 

Cline,  E.  C.,  Principal,  Morton  Senior  High 
School,  Richmond. 

Coons,  Charles  S.,  Principal,  Froebel  High 
School,  Gary. 

Cox,  Baird  F.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Logansport. 

Crodian,  J.  P.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Peru. 

Cunningham,  William,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame. 

Darnall,  M.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Crawfords  ville. 

Davis,  George  E.,  Teacher  Placement  Officer, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Esser,  Rufus  H.  (Rev.),  Principal,  High 
School  Department,  St.  Joseph  College,  Col¬ 
lege  ville. 

Estrich,  John  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Angola. 

Evans,  V.  M.,  Principal,  Alexandria  High 
School,  Alexandria. 


Feik,  Roy  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schook,  East 
Chicago. 

Floyd,  William,  Principal,  Morton  School, 
West  Lafayette. 

Forney,  W.  S.,  Principal,  Wiley  High  School, 
Terre  Haute. 

Franzen,  Carl  G.  F.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  Indiana  University,  Blooming¬ 
ton. 

Freeman,  L.  J.  C.,  Principal,  Crawfordsville 
High  School,  Crawfordsville. 

French,  John  M.,  Principal,  La  Porte  High 
School,  La  Porte. 

Friedrich,  Walter  G.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Furgason,  Waldo  H.,  Assktant  Professor  of 
Zoology,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville. 

Gingery,  W.  G.,  Principal,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  High  School,  Indianapolk. 

Godwin,  W.  R.,  Principal,  Mishawaka  High 
School,  Mishawaka. 

Grinnell,  John  Erie,  Dean,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Grubb,  L.  C.,  Principal,  Whiting  High  School, 
Whiting. 

Hertzler,  Silas,  Director  of  Teacher  Training, 
Goshen  College,  Goshen. 

Hillis,  C.  C.,  Principal,  Elwood  High  School, 
Elwood. 

Hinshaw,  C.  E.,  Principal,  Kokomo  High 
School,  Kokomo. 

Hoke,  Verna  M.,  Principal,  Lew  Wallace  High 
School,  Gary. 

Holdeman,  John  W.,  Principal,  Elkhart  High 
School,  Elkhart. 

Holl,  Carl  W.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Manches¬ 
ter  College,  North  Manchester. 

Hopkins,  L.  B.,  President,  Wabash  College, 
(Crawfordsville. 

Hunt,  F.  L.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Culver 
Military  Academy,  Culver. 

Jamkon,  O.  G.,  Principal,  Laboratory  School, 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute. 

Jessee,  H.  M.,  Principal,  High  School,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Johnson,  Earl  A.,  Principal,  Burris  High 
School,  Muncie. 

Jones,  Isabelle  V.,  Supervisor  of  Educational 
Research,  Gary  Public  Schook,  Gary. 

Knight,  F.  B.,  Education,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette. 

Kraft,  Milton  E.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Earlham  College,  Richmond. 

Kreinheder,  0.  C.,  President,  Valparako  Uni¬ 
versity,  Valparaiso. 

Kropf,  Glenn  S.,  Principal,  James  W.  Riley 
High  School,  South  Bend. 

Kuntz,  Leo  F.,  Head,  Department  of  Educa- 
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tion,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame. 

Leath,  O.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wil¬ 
liamsport. 

Lucks,  Henry  O.  (Rev.),  Regbtrar,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph's  College,  Collegeville. 

Ludington,  John  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie. 

Lutz,  Charles  D.,  Principal,  Horace  Mann 
High  School,  Gary. 

McCarty,  Morris  E.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lafayette. 

McComb,  E.  H.  Kemper,  Principal,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

Miller,  Lloyd  W.,  Principal,  Auburn  High 
School,  Auburn. 

Miller,  R.  B.,  Principal,  George  Rogers  Clark 
High  School,  Hammond. 

Minniear,  E.  V.,  Principal,  Garrett  High 
School,  Garrett. 

Mitchell,  J.  R.,  Principal,  Shields  High  School, 
Seymour. 

Moore,  H.  E.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Teacher 
Recommendations,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington. 

Morgan,  DeWitt  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Indianapolis. 

Mourer,  H.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bedford. 

Mullins,  V.  R.,  Director,  School  Inspection, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Indiana¬ 
polis. 

Myers,  B.  E.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Connersville. 

Myers,  R.  R.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  East  Chicago. 

Noyer,  Ralph,  Dean  of  the  College,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie. 

Phillips,  L.  V.,  Principal,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Vincennes. 

Pittengcr,  L.  A.,  President,  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Muncie. 

Pointer,  P.  D.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
South  Bend. 

Porter,  Stanley,  Vice-Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Anderson. 

Prentice,  Donald  B.,  President,  Rose  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Terre  Haute. 

Price,  John  Paul,  Superintendent,  Butler  High 
School,  Butler. 

Putnam,  J.  W.,  President,  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis. 

Robinson,  R.  F.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  East  Chicago. 

Sellars,  C.  J.,  Principal,  Rushville  High 
School,  Rushville. 

Shaffer,  R.  D.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Muncie. 


Simon,  Doiuld  L.,  Principal,  Bloomington 
High  School,  Bloomington. 

Sister  Eugenia,  Dean,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 
College,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods. 

Sister  Francis  Joseph,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College,  St.  Mary- 
of-the-Woods. 

Sister  Maria  Teresa,  Graduate  Assistant  in 
English,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame. 

Sister  M.  David,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame. 

Sister  Mary  Frederick,  Dean,  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Notre  Dame. 

Sister  M.  Richard,  Teacher,  St.  Mary’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Holy  Cross. 

Sister  M.  Rosalita,  Teacher  of  Social  Science, 
St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Holy  Cross. 

Sister  Miriam  Joseph,  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame. 

Smiley,  O.  R.,  Principal,  High  School,  Colum¬ 
bia  City. 

Smith,  F.  Marion,  President,  Evansville  Col¬ 
lege,  Evansville. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington. 

Snider,  R.  Nelson,  Principal,  South  Side  High 
School,  Fort  Wayne. 

Southwick,  Margaret,  Director  of  English, 
Gary  Public  Schools,  Gary. 

Spaulding,  E.  A.,  Principal,  Emerson  School, 
Gary. 

Spohn,  A.  L.,  Principal,  Hammond  High 
School,  Hammond. 

Standley,  J.  W.,  Principal,  Tolleston  High 
School,  Gary. 

StMitz,  Guy,  Principal,  Gerstmeyer  Technical 
High  School,  Terre  Haute. 

Steggert,  Bertram  J.,  Registrar,  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

Stoler,  Fred  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Anderson. 

Stuart,  Robert  Lee,  President,  Taylor  Uni¬ 
versity,  Upland. 

Talley,  Harley,  Principal,  High  School,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Tatum,  H.  Theo.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Gary. 

Tircy,  Ralph  N.,  President,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Torbet,  Charles  E.,  Dean  of  the  College, 
Evansville  College,  Evansville. 

Totter,  W.  Fred,  High  School  Principal,  Bed¬ 
ford. 

Wampler,  H.  C.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Washington. 

Watson,  Ralph,  Assistant  Inspector  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  High  School  Instruction,  State 
of  Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
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Wefler,  Charles,  Principal,  Concannon  High 
School,  West  Terre  Haute. 

Wildman,  Clyde  E.,  President,  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Greencastle. 

Young,  C.  R.,  Principal,  High  School,  Frank¬ 
fort. 

IOWA 

Ballard,  Robert  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Gle..  ./ood. 

Barnes,  Harry  G.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Speech,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City. 

Barrett,  Norbert  C.  (Rev.),  Instructor,  Loras 
College,  Dubuque. 

Boylan,  J.  J.  (Rev.),  President,  Dowling 
College,  Des  Moines. 

Briggs,  G.  N.,  President,  Graceland  College, 
Lamoni. 

Burgstahler,  H.,  President,  Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Butler,  Edward  J.  (Rev.),  Registrar  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  St. 
Ambrose  College,  Davenport. 

Clark,  Harry  M.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  Charles  City. 

Douma,  Frank  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Ottumwa. 

Ellingson,  H.  E.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Luther  College,  Decorah. 

Fitzgerald,  E.  A.  (Rev.),  Director  of  Studies, 
Loras  College,  Dubuque. 

Foster,  J.  E.,  Dean  of  Summer  Quarter,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames. 

Gage,  H.  M.,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Gro.ss,  John  Owen,  President,  Simpson  Col¬ 
lege,  Indianola. 

Haatvedt,  R.  A.,  Registrar,  Luther  College, 
Decorah. 

Helser,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Junior  College, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Hibbard,  Donald  L.,  President,  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege,  Fairchild. 

Higgins,  John  W.  (Rev.),  Registrar,  Dowling 
High  School,  Des  Moines. 

Hilmer,  E.  Wayne,  Dean  of  the  College,  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Hoglan,  J.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Cherokee. 

Johnson,  Paul  E.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Morn- 
ingside  College,  Sioux  City. 

Johnson,  R.  W.,  Principal,  Dubuque  Senior 
High  School,  Dubuque. 

Kay,  G.  F.,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Kirn,  G.  W.,  Principal,  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School,  Council  Bluffs. 


MacGregor,  J.  B.,  Dean,  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon. 

McEniry,  John  B.  (Rev.),  Principal,  St.  Am¬ 
brose  Academy,  Davenport. 

Martin,  M.  J.  (Rev.),  President-elect,  Loras 
College,  Dubuque. 

Morehouse,  D.  W.,  President,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines. 

Mother  Mary  Geraldine,  President,  Ottumwa 
Heights  College,  Ottumwa. 

Naumann,  A.  I.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Davenport. 

Nelson,  Clayton  L.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Oelwein. 

Newburn,  Harry  K.,  Principal,  University 
High  School,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

Nilssen,  Morton  O.,  Dean,  Luther  College, 
Decorah. 

Nollen,  John  S.,  President,  Grinnell  College, 
Grinnell. 

Pratt,  Wayne  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Lake  City. 

Preus,  0.  J.  H.,  President,  Luther  College,  De¬ 
corah. 

Rae,  James,  Principal,  Mason  City  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Mason  City. 

Rendahl,  J.  L.,  President,  Waldorf  College, 
Forest  City. 

Sage,  J.  R.,  Registrar,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

Shirley,  William  F.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Marshalltown. 

Sibbing,  Paul  A.,  Registrar,  Trinity  College 
High  School,  Sioux  City. 

Skter  Joseph  Marie,  Head  of  Biology  Depart¬ 
ment,  Ottumwa  Heights  College,  Ottumwa. 

Skter  Mary  Aimee  Reimert,  Instructor  of 
Latin,  Visitation  Academy,  Dubuque. 

Skter  Mary  Amabilk,  Sister  Provincial,  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  Province,  Davenport. 

Skter  Mary  Anastasius,  Provincial  Superior, 
St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Des  Moines. 

Skter  Mary  Aquinas  McLaughlin,  Dean  of 
the  College,  Briar  Cliff  College,  Sioux  City. 

Skter  Mary  Aurelia  Carrica,  Principal,  ML 
St.  Clare  Academy,  Clinton. 

Skter  Mary  Baptkt,  Dean  of  Women,  Dow¬ 
ling  College,  Des  Moines. 

Skter  M.  Benigna  Herbers,  Teacher,  Mount 
St.  Franck,  Dubuque. 

Skter  M.  Campion,  Teacher,  St.  Joseph  Acad¬ 
emy,  Dubuque. 

Skter  Mary  Carlos  Feuling,  Principal,  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  Academy,  Dubuque. 

Skter  Mary  Carmelita,  Dean  of  Women,  Ot¬ 
tumwa  Heights  College,  Ottumwa. 

Skter  Mary  Claver  Casey,  Office  Assktant, 
Mt.  Mercy  Junior  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 
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Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  Martin,  Principal,  Mt. 
Mercy  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Euphrasia,  Principal,  Our  Lady 
of  Angels  Academy,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Evangela,  Teacher,  Clarke  Col¬ 
lege,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  Helene,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Des,  Moines. 

Sister  M.  Lucy  Clancy,  Principal,  Visitation 
Academy,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Cross,  Principal,  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  Academy,  Davenport. 

Sister  Mary  Patrice,  Superintendent,  St. 
Joseph  Academy,  Des  Moines. 

Sister  Mary  Philomene  Britt,  English  Teacher, 
Mt.  St.  Clare  College,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Regis  Cleary,  Dean,  Mount  St. 
Clare  Junior  College,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Richard,  Dean  of  Studies,  Clarke 
College,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Charles,  Teacher,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Matthew,  Director  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  Our  Lady  of  Angels  Academy,  Clin¬ 
ton. 

Sister  Mary  Servatius,  President,  Briar  CliS 
College,  Sioux  City. 

Smith,  Vivian  T.,  President,  Upper  Iowa  Uni¬ 
versity,  Fayette. 

Stonecipher,  J.  E.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Des  Moines. 

Street,  J.  P.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  Des  Moines. 

Stuart,  H.,  Director  of  Teacher  Education, 
Central  College,  Pella. 

Swertfeger,  Floyd  F.,  Registrar,  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege,  Fairchild. 

Trefz,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Creston. 

Welch,  Dale  D.,  President,  University  of  Du¬ 
buque,  Dubuque. 

White,  Robert,  Jr.,  Principal,  High  School 
and  Junior  College,  Burlington. 

Wight,  Ed.  A.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque. 

Wright,  J.  C.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Keokuk. 

KANSAS 

Albertson,  F.  W.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Fort 
Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays. 

Babcock,  Rodney  W.,  Dean,  Division  of 
General  Science,  Kansas  State  College, 
Manhattan. 

Bergman,  F.  V.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Manhattan. 

Brandenburg,  W.  W.,  President,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Pittsburg. 


Callahan,  M.  A.,  State  High  School  Super¬ 
visor,  State  of  Kansas,  Topeka. 

Edwards,  David  M.,  President,  Friends  Uni¬ 
versity,  Wichita. 

Hogan,  R.  W.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Great  Bend. 

Kaufman,  E.  G.,  President,  Bethel  College, 
North  Newton. 

Lesslie,  Louie  (Miss),  Secretary,  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Education,  Topeka. 

Lindquist,  Emory,  Vice-President,  Bethany 
College,  Lindsborg. 

Murphy,  Arthur  M.,  President,  Saint  Mary 
College,  Leavenworth. 

Neff,  Frank  A.,  Senior  Dean,  University  of 
Wichita,  Wichita. 

Poundstone,  W.  J.,  Registrar,  Southwestern 
College,  Winfield. 

Rarick,  C.  E.,  President,  Fort  Hays  Kansas 
State  College,  Hays. 

Schmitz,  Sylvester  B.  (Rev.),  Dean  of  Stud¬ 
ies,  St.  Benedict’s  College,  Atchison. 

Schwinn,  Bonaventure,  Vice-President,  Mount 
St.  Scholastica  College,  Atchison. 

Sellen,  Arthur  G.,  Dean  of  College,  Washburn 
College,  Topeka. 

Sister  Jerome  Keller,  Dean,  Mt.  St.  Scho¬ 
lastica  College,  Atchison. 

Skter  M.  Adella,  Principal,  St.  John’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wichita. 

Skter  Mary  Antonina,  Student  Advkor, 
Mount  Carmel  Academy,  Wichita. 

Skter  M.  Baptkta,  Principal,  Immaculate 
High  School,  Leavenworth. 

Sister  Mary  Chrysostom,  Dean,  Marymount 
College,  Salina. 

Skter  M.Immaculata,  Directress,  Saint  Mary’s 
Academy,  Leavenworth. 

Skter  M.  Karlene  Hoffmans,  Registrar, 
Mount  St.  Scholastica  College,  Atchkon. 

Skter  Mary  Lorian,  Vice-President,  St.  Mary 
College,  Leavenworth. 

Skter  Rose  Catharine,  Principal,  Ward  High 
School,  Kansas  City. 

Skter  Rose  Dominic,  Dean,  Saint  Mary  Col¬ 
lege,  Leavenworth. 

Stark,  S.  H.,  Vice-Prindpal,  Senior  High 
School,  Topeka. 

Stouffer,  E.  B.,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Wherry,  Neal  M.,  Principal,  Liberty  Memorial 
High  School,  Lawrence. 

Young,  O.  R.,  Principal,  Leavenworth  High 
School,  Leavenworth. 

MICHIGAN 

Barns,  Burton  A.,  Principal,  Chadsey  High 
School,  Detroit. 
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Barshney,  Ray  W.,  Registrar,  Adrian  College, 
Adrian. 

Bow,  Warren  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Detroit. 

Brock,  I.  M.,  Principal,  Arthur  Hill  High 
High  School,  Saginaw. 

Burman,  Mrs.  Leona,  Principal,  Emmanuel 
Missionary  College  Academy,  Berrien 
Springs. 

Butterfield,  George  E.,  Dean,  Bay  City  Junior 
College,  Bay  City. 

Carrothers,  George  E.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Christenson,  R.  S.,  Principal,  East  Detroit 
High  School,  East  Detroit. 

Cooke,  F.  Morse,  Principal,  East  Lansing 
High  School,  East  Lansing. 

Craig,  John  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Muskegon. 

Darnell,  Albertus,  Dean,  Liberal  Arts  College, 
Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Davis,  Calvin  O.,  Professor  of  Education  and 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Davis,  Charles  M.,  Director  of  Admissions 
with  Advanced  Standing,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Dear,  R.  Ernest,  Principal,  L.  L.  Wright  High 
School,  Ironwood. 

Dickie,  Howard  N.,  Principal,  Three  Rivers 
High  School,  Three  Rivers. 

Dunning,  John  W.,  President,  Alma  College, 
Alma. 

Edmonson,  J.  B.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Edwards,  H.  E.,  Dean,  Emmanuel  College, 
Berrien  Springs. 

Ellett,  Stanton  E.,  Principal,  East  Grand 
Rapids  High  School,  East  Grand  Rapids. 

Emens,  John  Richard,  Associate  Professor  of 

.  Secondary  Education,  Wayne  University, 
Detroit. 

Emmons,  Lloyd  C.,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 

Everett,  John  P.,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Western  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kalamazoo. 

Gant,  L.  O.,  Registrar,  Northern  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Marquette. 

Gierut,  J.  A.  (Rev.),  Vice-President,  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Orchard  Lake. 

Gulick,  R.  J.,  Principal,  Wayne  High  School, 
Wayne. 

Harton,  William  C.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Albion. 

Henry,  David  D.,  Assistant  to  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Henry,  Edwin  C.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Hillsdale. 


Hervey,  J.  R.,  Principal,  South  Haven  High 
School,  South  Haven. 

Jackson,  W.  L.,  Assistant  Principal,  Ecorse 
High  School,  Ecorse. 

Jeffers,  Fred  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Painesdale. 

Johnston,  Edgar  G.,  Field  Representative, 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards  (on  leave).  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Klooster,  H.  J.,  President,  Emmanuel  Mis¬ 
sionary  College,  Berrien  Springs. 

Kmieck,  George  A.,  Assistant  Dean,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 

Koch,  H.  C.,  Chairman,  Michigan  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Koopman,  G.  Robert,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Michigan  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Lansing. 

Kraus,  Edward  H.,  Dean,  College  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science  and  the  Arts,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Leffler,  Emil,  President,  Battle  Creek  College, 
BatUe  Creek. 

Lessenger,  W.  E.,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Lewis,  James,  Principal,  High  School,  Dowa- 
giac. 

Lindquist,  R.  D.,  Director,  Cranbrook  School, 
Bloomfield  Hills. 

Lyttle,  S.  H.,  Principal,  Saginaw  High  School, 
Saginaw. 

McKenzie,  J.  H.,  Dean,  Port  Huron  Junior 
College,  Port  Huron. 

Maguire,  James  F.,  S.J.,  Assistant  Principal, 
University  of  Detroit  High  School,  Detroit 

Miller,  Don  S.,  Assistant  Dean,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Wayne  University,  Detroit 

Moore,  Paul  J.,  Principal,  Buchanan  High 
School,  Buchanan. 

Mother  M.  St.  Edward,  Science  Department 
Loretto  Academy,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Munson,  J.  M.,  President,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  Ypsilanti. 

Murdock,  G.  M.,  Principal,  Southwestern 
High  School,  Detroit. 

Murphy,  W.  J.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Catholic 
Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

Norwalk,  O.  F.,  Principal,  Northern  High 
School,  Flint. 

Olsen,  Glenn  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Grand  Haven. 

Olsen,  Otto  H.,  Principal,  Dearborn  High 
School,  Dearborn. 

Poetker,  A.  H.,  S.J.,  President,  University  of 
Detroit,  Detroit. 

Post,  E.  R.,  Principal,  Christian  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids. 
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Powels,  J.  J.,  Prindpal,  Eastern  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Prakken,  William,  Prindpal,  High  School, 
Highland  Park. 

Quaderer,  E.  L.  (Rev.),  Diocesan  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Grand  Rapids. 

(Juickstad,  N.  J.,  Superintendent,  Royal  Oak 
High  School,  Royal  Oak. 

(}uinn,  John  F.,  Dean,  University  of  Detroit, 
Detroit. 

Rehmus,  Paul,  Principal,  High  School,  Grosse 
Pointe. 

Richards,  John  R.,  Admissions  Officer,  Wayne 
University,  Detroit. 

Riemersma,  J.  J.,  Prindpal,  Senior  High 
School,  Holland. 

Rigdon,  R.  W.,  Scott  Foresman  and  Company, 
913  Pinecrest  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids. 

Rivett,  Byron  J.,  Prindpal,  Northwestern 
High  School,  Detroit. 

Rooks,  Albert  J.,  Dean,  Calvin  College,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Rose,  E.  G.,  Prindpal,  Marshall  High  School, 
Marshall. 

Rush,  W.  A.,  Alumni  Secretary,  Adrian  Col¬ 
lege,  Adrian. 

Sangren,  Paul  V.,  President,  Western  State 
Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo. 

Sawyer,  Ralph  A.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Schrader,  Charles  E.  (Rev.),  S.J.,  Dean  of 
Graduate  School,  University  of  Detroit, 
Detroit. 

Seaton,  John  L.,  President,  Albion  College, 
Albion. 

Sister  Benedicta  Marie,  Dean,  St.  Joseph  Col¬ 
lege,  Adrian. 

Sister  Marie  Arthur,  Registrar,  Nazareth  Col¬ 
lege,  Nazareth. 

Sister  M.  Bertha,  Registrar,  St.  Joseph  Col¬ 
lege,  Adrian. 

Sister  M.  Estelle,  Sacred  Heart  Academy, 
Mt.  Pleasant. 

Sister  Mary  Frederic,  Prindpal,  Mount  Mercy 
Academy,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  George,  Instructor,  St.  Joseph 
College,  Adrian. 

Sister  M.  Honora,  President,  Marygrove  Col¬ 
lege,  Detroit. 

Sister  M.  Jerome,  Prindpal,  St.  Mary  Cathe¬ 
dral  School,  Saginaw. 

Sister  Mary  Kevin,  Prindpal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Adrian. 

Sister  Mary  Lidwina,  Principal,  St.  Andrew 
High  School,  Saginaw. 

Sister  M.  Martin,  Prindpal,  Marywood  Acad- 
Academy,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Pius,  Prindpal,  Nazareth  Acad¬ 
emy.  Nazareth. 


Sbter  M.  Teresa,  Prindpal,  Saint  Mary  Acad¬ 
emy,  Monroe. 

Sister  Mary  Theresilla,  Principal,  Seminary  of 
the  Felician  Sisters,  Detroit. 

Smith,  Ira  M.,  Registrar,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Smith,  Julian  W.,  Prindpal,  Lakeview  High 
School,  Battle  Creek. 

Steele,  Harold,  President,  Jackson  Junior 
College,  Jackson. 

Stob,  Ralph,  President,  Calvin  College,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Strong,  Fred  E.,  Prindpal,  Cassopolis  High 
School,  Cassopolis. 

Sutter,  Harry  B.,  Prindpal,  Township  High 
School,  Wakefield. 

Tanis,  J.  E.,  Prindpal,  Northern  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Taylor,  Edwin  L.,  Prindpal,  Senior  High 
School,  Hastings. 

Thompson,  Edgar  C.,  Prindpal,  Pershing  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Thompson,  P.  L.,  President,  Kalamazoo  Col¬ 
lege,  Kalamazoo. 

Unruh,  T.  E.,  Secretary,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Lake  Union  Conference  S.DA.,  Ber¬ 
rien  Springs. 

Van  Hoesen,  Ralph,  Prindpal,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Ferndale. 

Welsh,  E.  J.,  Prindpal,  Senior  High  School, 
Battle  Creek. 

Wertenberger,  Glenn,  Prindpal,  Bangor  High 
School,  Bangor. 

Wilcox,  Charles  C.,  Director  of  Secondary 
Education,  Public  Schools,  Kalamazoo. 

Williams,  Robert  L.,  Assistant  Registrar, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Winger,  Paul  M.,  Principal,  Sturgis  High 
School,  Sturgis. 

Zabel,  Walter  J.,  Prindpal,  Niles  Senior  High 
School,  Niles. 

MINNESOTA 

Anderson,  W.  O.,  Supervising  Prindpal,  Kee- 
watin  Schools,  Keewatin. 

Bettendorf,  Henry  L.,  Prindpal,  Litchfield 
High  School,  Litchfield. 

Boe,  L.  W.,  President,  St.  Olaf  College,  North- 
field. 

Brother  Hugh  Elzear  (Rev.),  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative,  St.  Mary’s  (College,  Winona. 

Brother  John  Berchmans,  Prindpal,  Cretin 
High  School,  St.  Paul. 

Brother  Leopold,  President,  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Winona. 

Brother  Loub,  Dean  of  Studies,  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Winona. 

Brown,  J.  N.  President,  Concordia  College, 
Moorhead. 
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Connole,  R.  J.  (Rev.)i  Diocesan  Superinlend- 
ent  of  Schools,  St.  Paul. 

Cooper,  Harry  P.,  Principal,  Marshall  High 
School,  Minneapolis. 

Drescher,  H.  A.,  Dean,  Hibbing  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Hibbing. 

Ficken,  C.  £.,  Dean,  Macalester  College,  St. 
Paul. 

Flynn,  H.  E.,  Director  of  High  Schools,  State 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 

Gregg,  F.  K.,  Textbook  Salesman,  St.  Paul. 

Grogan,  Thomas  C.,  Dean  of  Studies,  St. 
Thomas  Military  Academy,  St.  Paul. 

Haun,  Julius  W.  (Rev.),  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Wi¬ 
nona. 

Hegstad,  J.  G.,  Principal,  Lincoln  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  Hibbing. 

Herda,  F.  J.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Alexandria. 

Hurd,  A.  W.,  Dean,  Hamline  University,  St. 
Paul. 

MacQuarrie,  A.  E.,  Principal,  Washburn 
High  School,  Minneapolis. 

Moynehan,  James  H.,  President,  St.  Thomas 
College,  St.  Paul. 

Pace,  Charles  Nelson,  President,  Hamline  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Paul. 

Rcinertson,  S.  G.,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Moorhead. 

Rosa,  Irvin  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Owatonna. 

Schabert,  Joseph  A.,  Dean,  College  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Paul. 

Sister  Angele,  Principal,  Academy  of  Holy 
Angeb,  MinneapoUs. 

Sbter  Basil,  Teacher,  Stanbrook  Hall,  Du¬ 
luth. 

Sbter  Cbire  Lynch,  Dean  of  College  of  St. 
Benedict,  St.  Joseph. 

Sbter  Euchrista,  President,  College  of  St. 
Catherine,  St.  Paul. 

Sbter  Glenora  Reidner,  Instructor,  College  of 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph. 

Sbter  Marie  Ursub,  Principal,  Derham  Hall, 
St.  Paul. 

Sbter  M.  Adelia,  Principal,  St.  Benedict’s 
Academy,  St.  Joseph. 

Sbter  Mary  Alcuin,  School  Visitor,  Sbters  of 
St.  Francb  Motherhouse,  Rochester. 

Sbter  M.  Alice,  Dean,  College  of  St.  Scho- 
lastica,  Duluth. 

Sbter  Mary  Aloysius  Molloy,  President,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Saint  Teresa,  Winona. 

Sbter  M.  Chrysostom,  Principal,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  High  School,  Austin. 

Sbter  Mary  Grace,  Principal,  Bethlehem 
Academy,  Faribault. 


Sbter  Mary  John,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  St.  Paul. 

Sister  Mary  Keating,  Registrar,  College  of 
Saint  Teresa,  Winona. 

Sbter  M.  Perpetua,  Principal,  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Waseca. 

Sbter  Richarda,  Principal,  Cathedral  High 
School,  St.  Cloud. 

Slette,  O.  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Virginia. 

Thompson,  J.  Jorgen,  Dean  of  Men,  St.  Obf 
College,  Northfield. 

Wiener,  J.  B.,  Assbtant  Superintendent  of 
Schoob,  Duluth. 

MISSOURI 

Adams,  E.  R.,  Principal,  Maplewood-Rich- 
mond  Heights  High  School,  Maplewood. 

Bartle,  Glenn  G.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  University 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City. 

Brennan,  W.  M.,  Superintendent,  St.  Vincent’s 
High  School,  Perryville. 

Brother  Damian,  Principal,  Chrbtian  Brothers’ 
High  School,  St.  Loub. 

Brother  Francb  J.  Wohlleben  (Rev.),  Prin¬ 
cipal,  South  Side  Catholic  High  School,  St. 
Loub. 

Brother  Julius  J.  Kreshel,  Principal,  William 
Cullen  McBride  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Bryan,  W.  J.  S.,  Library  Advber,  St.  Louis 
Public  Schoob,  St.  Loub. 

Burrb,  Carl,  Principal,  Clayton  High  School, 
Clayton. 

Cahill,  Richard  A.  (Rev.),  S.J.,  President.  St. 
Loub  University  High  School,  St.  Loub. 

Collins,  M.  Earle,  President,  Tarkio  College, 
Tarkio. 

Conway,  D.  H.,  S.J.,  President,  Rockhurst 
College,  Kansas  City. 

Coyle,  Irvin  F.,  Dean,  Junior  College  of  Fbt 
River,  Flat  River. 

Crimmins,  H.  B.,  President,  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Loub. 

Daffron,  W.  L.,  Principal,  Benton  High 
School,  St.  Joseph. 

Deaton,  J.  C.,  Assbtant  Superintendent  of 
Schoob,  Jefierson  City. 

Diemer,  George  W.,  President,  Central  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Teachers  College,  Warrensburg. 

Donovan,  George  F.,  President,  Webster  Col¬ 
lege,  Webster  Groves. 

Dubach,  Otto  F.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Kansas  City. 

Ellb,  J.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Canton. 

Eubank,  L.  A.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksvllle. 

Evans,  Arthur  J.  (Rev.),  S.J.,  Principal, 
Rockhurst  High  School,  Kansas  City. 
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Evans,  Wendell  L.,  Principal,  Brentwood 
High  School,  Brentwood. 

Ford,  R.  C.  (Major),  Dean,  Wentworth  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Lexington. 

Gibbons,  J.  J.,  Dean,  Registrar,  Rockhurst 
College,  Kansas  City. 

Gipson,  Alice  £.,  Academic  Dean,  Linden- 
wood  College,  St.  Charles. 

Harmon,  H.  G.,  President,  William  Woods 
College,  Fulton. 

Hitch,  A.  M.,  Superintendent,  Kemper  Mili¬ 
tary  School,  Boonville. 

Holden,  R.  F.,  Assistant  Principal,  Blewett 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Hopkins,  L.  S.,  Dean,  Culver-Stockton  Col¬ 
lege,  Canton. 

Jason,  W.  B.,  Dean,  Lincoln  University,  Jef¬ 
ferson  City, 

Jones,  J.  W.,  Dean,  Northwest  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,  Maryville. 

Kennedy,  Leo  R.,  Dean,  St.  Louis  University, 
St.  Louis. 

Latta,  Howard  A.,  Assistant  Principal,  High 
School,  Webster  Groves. 

Lee,  Charles  A.,  Professor  of  Education  and 
Director  of  Educational  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  St.  Louis. 

Lehmann,  Eugene  S.,  Principal,  Junior-  Senior 
High  School,  Kirkwood. 

McCIuer,  F.  L.,  President,  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege,  Fulton. 

McCourt,  Walter,  Assistant  Chancellor,  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis. 

McGucken,  William  J.,  Director,  Department 
of  Education,  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis. 

McManus,  Neil  P.  (Rev.),  S.J.,  Principal,  St. 
Louis  University  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Mallon,  Wilfred  M.  (Rev.),  S.J.,  Dean,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis. 

Marston,  Frederick,  Dean,  Kemper  Military 
School,  Boonville. 

Mitchell,  Marjorie,  President,  Cottey  College, 
Nevada. 

Moon,  Allen  J.,  Dean,  William  Jewell  Col¬ 
lege,  Liberty. 

Mother  M.  Evangelista,  Provincial,  School 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Louis. 

Mouton,  Marie  O.,  Acting  President,  Mary¬ 
ville  College  of  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis. 

O’Hara,  Charles  M.,  S.  J.,  Regent  School  of 
Education  and  Social  Science,  St.  Louis 
University,  St.  Louis. 

O’Loane,  Mary  T.,  Dean,  Maryville  College, 
St.  Louis. 

Omalley,  T.  A.  (Rev.),  S.  J.,  Superintendent, 
St.  Aloysius  High  School,  Kansas  City. 


Parker,  W.  W.,  President,  State  College,  Cape 
Girardeau. 

Paulin,  Eugene  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Maryhurst  Normal,  Kirkwood. 

Phillips,  C.  A.,  Director,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Laboratory  School,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia. 

Philpott,  Charles  H.,  Dean  of  Men,  Harris 
Teachers  College,  St.  Louis. 

Powell,  John  Rush,  Assistant  Sup)erintendent 
of  High  Schools,  St.  Louis. 

Prunty,  Merle,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Stephens  College,  Columbia. 

Puckett,  E.  P.,  Dean,  Central  College, 
Fayette. 

Rufi,  John,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Ryans,  David  G.,  Dean  of  Faculty.  William 
Woods  College,  Fulton. 

Sala,  J.  Robert,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Christian 
College,  Columbia. 

Sanders,  W.  F.,  Dean  of  College,  Park  College, 
Parkville. 

Sanford,  O.  G.,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  City. 

Schwitalla,  Alphonse  M.,  S.  J.,  Dean,  School 
of  Medicine,  St.  Louis  University,'  St.  Louis. 

Scruggs,  Sherman  D.,  President,  Lincoln 
University,  Jefferson  City. 

Shouse,  John  L.,  Assbtant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Antonieta  Nolan,  Teacher,  Incarnate 
Word  Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Joseph  Aloysius,  President,  Fontbonne 
College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Marie  Emmanuel  de  Sion,  Principal, 
French  Institute  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion, 
Kansas  City. 

Sister  Marie  Lodois  de  Sion,  French  Teacher, 
French  Institute  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sion, 
Kansas  City. 

Sister  M.  Barromea,  Registrar,  Webster  Col¬ 
lege,  Webster  Groves. 

Sister  M.  Caecilia,  Librarian,  St.  Mary’s 
Junior  College,  O’Fallon. 

Sister  M.  Constance  Carroll,  Principal,  Re- 
demptorist  High  School,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  M.  Dorothea,  Librarian,  Notre  Dame 
Junior  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Evangela,  Supervisor,  Notre 
Dame  Convent,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Felix,  Teacher,  St.  Mark’s  High 
School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Gustava,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Laserian  Conlan,  Principal,  In¬ 
carnate  Word  Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Lillian  Clare,  Representative,  Nerinx 
Hall  High  School,  Webster  Groves. 
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Sister  Mary  Marcella  Casey,  Principal,  Saint 
Teresa’s  Academy,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  M.  Prudentia,  Supervisor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  St.  Mary’s  Junior  College,  O’Fallon. 

Sister  Mary  Purissima,  Principal,  St.  Mark’s 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Robertine,  Vice-Principal,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  Academy,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  M.  Tarusia  Finn,  Principal,  Rosati- 
Kain  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  M.  Winfried,  Superior,  Rosati-Kain 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Roswitha,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Smith,  Harlie  L.,  Head,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton. 

Stephens,  F.  F.,  Dean,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Sweazey,  G.  B.,  Dean,  Westminster  College, 
Fulton. 

Thomson,  Alfred  G.,  Superintendent,  Cath¬ 
olic  High  School  Association,  St.  Louis. 

Van  Dyke,  L.  A.,  Director  of  High  School 
Supervision,  Missouri  State  Department  of 
Education,  Jefferson  City. 

Varner,  Calla  Edington,  Principal,  Central 
High  School,  St.  Joseph. 

Wise,  H.  A.,  Head,  Training  School  Depart¬ 
ment,  State  Teachers  College,  Springfield. 

Wood,  James  M.,  President,  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia. 

MONTANA 

Clifford,  Marie,  Deputy  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Helena. 

Ketcham,  G.  A.,  Principal,  County  High 
School,  Missoula. 

Reardon,  Ruth,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  Helena. 

Riley,  Emmet  (Very  Rev.),  President,  Carroll 
College,  Helena. 

NEBRASKA 

Anderson,  J.  T.,  President,  State  Teachers 
College,  Wayne. 

Bickel,  L.  G.,  Dean,  Concordia  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Seward. 

Bimson,  0.  H.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lincoln. 

Boucher,  C.  S.,  Chancellor,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Bresee,  F.  E.,  Principal,  Union  College 
Academy,  Lincoln. 

Creighton,  J.  W.,  President,  Hastings  Col¬ 
lege,  Hastings. 

Cushing,  Herbert  L.,  President,  Nebraska 
State  Teachers  College,  Kearney. 

FitzGibbon,  Gerald,  S.  J.,  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Creighton  University, 
Omaha. 

Hamly,  Paul  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Grand  Island. 


Henzlik,  F.  E.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College^ 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Hill,  Fred,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Omaha. 

Holt,  Edgar  A.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Uni- 
versity  of  Omaha,  Omaha. 

Howell,  J.  M.,  Educational  Secretary  of 
Central  Union  Conference,  S.  D.  Adventist 
Schools,  Lincoln. 

Lindberg,  Paul  M.,  President,  Luther  Acad¬ 
emy,  Wahoo. 

McNamara,  Mary,  Principal,  Benson  High 
School,  Omaha. 

McNickle,  T.  R.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  York. 

Mardis,  H.  C.,  Principal,  Central  Senior  High 
School,  Lincoln. 

Marrs,  R.  M.,  Principal,  South  High  School, 
Omaha. 

Mother  Helen  Casey,  Dean,  Duchesne  College, 
Omaha. 

Nelson,  Leslie  M.,  Principal,  High  School, 
North  Platte. 

Oldfather,  C.  H.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Pate,  W.  R.,  President,  Nebraska  State 
Teachers  College,  Peru. 

Reed,  A.  A.,  University  Examiner,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Regan,  Eleanor,  President,  Duchesne  College, 
Omaha. 

Rosenlof,  G.  W.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Schilling,  Harold  K.,  Dean,  Union  College, 
Lincoln. 

Schwartz,  Benjamin  F.,  Chancellor,  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln. 

Sister  M.  Laurentina,  Principal,  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Omaha. 

Sister  Mary  Veronica,  Principal,  Cathedral 
High  School,  Omaha. 

Skillstad,  Theodore  P.,  Principal,  Senior 
High  School,  Norfolk. 

Stoffer,  Bryan  S.,  President,  Doane  College, 
Crete. 

Thompson,  T.  J.,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Diefendorf,  J.  W.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

Gossard,  H.  C.,  President,  New  Mexico 
Normal  University,  Las  Vegas. 

McFarland,  Walter  B.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Las  Vegas. 

Pearson,  D.  C.,  Superintendent,  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute,  Roswell. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Breitwieser,  J.  V.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 
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Colton,  J.  H.,  Prindpal,  Senior  High  School, 
Minot. 

Darling,  Elmer  C.,  Director  of  Education, 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo. 

Eversull,  Frank  L.,  President,  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  Fargo. 

Kroeze,  B.  H.,  College  President,  James¬ 
town  College,  Jamestown. 

Lillehaugen,  S.  T.,  State  Director  of  Secondary 
Education,  State  Department,  Bismarck. 

Neff,  W.  L.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Mandan. 

Page,  John  A.,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Marie,  Principal,  Academy  of 
St.  James,  Grand  Forks. 

Sister  M.  Yvonne,  Superintendent,  St.  John’s 
Academy,  Jamestown. 

Thompson,  L.  G.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Grand  Forks. 

Tighe,  B.  C.  B.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Fargo. 


OHIO 

Anspach,  C.  L.,  President,  Ashland  College, 
Ashland. 

Ashbaugh,  E.  J.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
Miami  University,  Oxford. 

Bahner,  W.  G.,  County  Superintendent, 
Cleveland. 

Benson,  John  J.,  S.J.,  Dean,  Xavier  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cincinnati. 

Boggs,  M.  P.,  Treasurer,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron. 

Bohn,  J.  E.,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Ashland. 

Boyd,  W.  W.,  President  Emeritus,  Western 
College  for  Women,  Oxford. 

Burchfield,  Fred  B.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Logan. 

Burns,  Dennis  F.,  President,  Xavier  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cincinnati. 

Byers,  Carl  C.,  Principal,  Gallia  Academy, 
Gallipolis. 

Carlisle,  Ervin  F.,  Principal,  Willis  High 
School,  Delaware. 

Carron,  Lionel  V.,  S.J.,  Director  of  the 
Evening  Session,  John  Carroll  University, 
Cleveland. 

Carter,  Raymond  L.,  Dean  of  Administration, 
University  of  Toledo,  Toledo. 

Chalmers,  Gordon  K.,  President,  Kenyon 
College,  Gambler. 

Claggett,  Arthur  E.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Oakwood  Schools,  Dayton. 

Clarke,  Helen  M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Muskingum  College,  New 
Concord. 

Clarke,  J.  L.,  Principal,  Port  Clinton  High 
School,  Port  Clinton. 
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Clippinger,  W.  G.,  President,  Otterbcin  Col¬ 
lege,  Westerville. 

Crecraft,  Earl  Willis,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Kent  State  University,  Kent. 

Delp,  I.  W.,  Principal,  Lehman  High  School, 
Canton. 

Dietrick,  M.  C.,  Principal,  Shaw  High  School, 
East  Cleveland. 

Diller,  Arthur  D.,  Assistant  Principal,  De 
Vilbiss  High  School,  Toledo. 

Dunathan,  Homer  R.,  President,  Findlay 
College,  Findlay. 

Eckelberry,  R.  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Eikenberry,  D.  H.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Elbert,  John  A.  (Rev.),  President,  University 
of  Dayton,  Dayton. 

Elwell,  Clarence  E.  (Rev.),  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Catholic  Schools,  Cleveland. 

Father  James  H.  Downie,  President,  St. 
Vincent’s  High  School,  Akron. 

Flood,  John  W.,  Principal,  West  High  School, 
Akron. 

Friedel,  Francis  J.  (Rev.),  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Dayton, 
Dayton. 

Gabriel,  O.  J.,  Principal,  Struthers  High 
School,  Struthers. 

Gallagher,  Joseph  M.  (Rev.),  Principal, 
Ursuline  High  School,  Youngstown. 

Gardner,  D.  H.,  Dean  of  Students,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron,  Akron. 

Garvey,  Gerald  B.  (Rev.),  Prindpal,  St. 
Ignatius  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Hanna,  Ben  M.,  Prindpal,  Norwood  High 
School,  Norwood. 

Hartwich,  Fred  C.,  Prindpal,  Chaminade 
High  School,  Dayton. 

Hickok,  Ralph  K.,  President,  Western  College, 
Oxford. 

Hoag,  Gilbert,  Dean,  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier. 

Hyde,  Melvin  W.,  Dean,  Mount  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  Alliance. 

James,  Herman  G.,  President,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens. 

Jameson,  S.  F.,  Principal,  High  School,  Ash¬ 
land. 

Jones,  H.  W.,  President,  Youngstown  College, 
Youngstown. 

Kreger,  C.  W.,  Assistant  Dean,  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford. 

Landis,  Emerson  H.,  Superintendent  of 
Schook,  Dayton. 

Leach,  H.  W.,  Prindpal,  Central  High  School, 
Lima. 

Loos,  Leonard  E.,  Prindpal,  Shore  High 
School,  Euclid. 

Love,  Donald  M.,  Secretary  of  the  College, 
Oberlln  College,  Oberlin. 
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Lynch,  Laurence  J.,  S.J.,  Assistant  Dean, 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Xavier  University, 
Cincinnati. 

McCue,  Edward  C.,  Dean,  John  Carroll  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  Heights,  Cleveland. 

Maline,  Julian  L.  (Rev.),  Director  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  Jesuit  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago  Province,  Xavier  Uni¬ 
versity,  Milford. 

Mason,  E.  G.,  Dean,  Ashland  College,  Ashland. 

Metzger,  G.  B.,  Principal,  Toronto  High 
School,  Toronto. 

Mills,  Clarence  Harvey,  Professor  and  Head 
of  Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce. 

Mitchell,  Robert  H.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
Muskingum  College,  New  Conford. 

Morley,  E.  E.,  Principal,  Heights  High 
School,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Mother  M.  Adelaide,  President,  St.  Clare 
Academy,  Sylvania. 

Murray,  A.  B.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Washington  Court  House. 

Nash,  Philip  C.,  President,  University  of  To¬ 
ledo,  Toledo. 

Nauts,  Merritt  C.,  Principal,  De  Vilbiss  High 
School,  Toledo. 

Ogan,  R.  N.,  Dean  of  College,  Muskingum 
College,  New  Concord. 

Otterman,  Charles,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Cincinnati. 

Overway,  James  Robert,  Dean,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green. 

Park,  M.  I.  (Miss),  Dean  of  College,  Heidel¬ 
berg  College,  Tiffin. 

Pechstein,  L.  A.,  representing  President  Ray¬ 
mond  Walters,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati. 

Pieffer,  H.  A.,  Principal,  Barberton  High 
School,  Barberton. 

Powers,  Pliny  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Youngstown. 

Ramseyer,  Lloyd  L.,  President,  BluSton 
College,  BluSton. 

Reighley,  H.  H.,  Principal,  West  Senior  High 
School,  Columbus. 

Reinbolt,  F.  N.,  Principal,  Bellaire  High 
School,  Bellaire. 

Schad,  Bernard  T.,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Mount  St.  John,  Dayton. 

Secoy,  Charles,  Principal,  Kenton  High 
School,  Kenton. 

Shatzer,  C.  G.,  Dean,  Wittenberg  College, 
Spring&eld. 

Shelton,  F.  M.,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus. 

Sheridan,  Harold  J.,  Dean  of  the  College, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 

Shively,  C.  P.,  Principal,  Elyria  High  School, 
Elyria. 


Simmons,  Floyd  L.,  Principal,  East  High 
School,  Cleveland. 

Simmons,  H.  E.,  President,  University  of 
Akron,  Akron. 

Simon,  Webster  G.,  Dean  of  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland. 

Sister  Dorothea,  Principal,  Mt.  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Mt.  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Eleanor  Josephine,  Principal,  Mount 
Notre  Dame  Academy,  Reading. 

Sister  Margaret  Aloysius,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Columbus. 

Sister  Mary,  Principal,  St.  Augustine  Acad¬ 
emy,  Lakewood. 

Sister  M.  Anacletus,  Registrar,  St.  Mary  of 
the  Springs  College,  Columbus. 

Sister  Mary  Angela,  Head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Ursuline  College  for  Women, 
Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  Dean,  Mary  Manse 
College,  Toledo. 

Sister  M.  Augustine,  Superior,  Ursuline 
Academy,  Villa  Angela,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Basil  Leahy,  Assistant  Principal, 
St.  Augustine  Academy,  Lakewood. 

Sister  M.  Berchmans,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  M.  Bernardine,  Superior,  Ursuline 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Denis,  Dean,  Notre  Dame  Col¬ 
lege,  South  Euclid. 

Sister  Mary  Esther,  Principal,  Ursuline 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Francis,  Principal,  Summit 
Country  Day  School,  Cincinnati. 

Sister  Mary  Grace,  Registrar,  Our  Lady  of 
Cincinnati  College,  Edgclifi,  Cincinnati. 

Sister  Mary  Henrietta,  Our  Lady  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  College,  Cincinnati. 

Sister  Mary  Lucille,  Teacher,  Seminary  of  the 
Felician  Sbters,  Detroit. 

Sister  M.  Mechtildis,  Teacher,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Patrice,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Ralph,  Teacher,  Notre  Dame 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Samuel,  Principal,  Saint  Mary  of 
the  Springs  Academy,  Columbus. 

Sister  M.  Seraphia,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Garfield  Heights. 

Sister  M.  Stanislas,  Principal,  St.  Clare 
Academy,  Sylvania. 

Sister  Vincent  de  Paul,  Supervisor,  St.  Ursula’s 
Academy,  Toledo. 

Smucker,  Vernon  J.,  Principal,  Wooster 
High  School,  Wooster. 

Steuer,  Mortimer  L.,  Principal,  State  High 
School,  Cleveland. 
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Stevenson,  B.  W.,  Director  of  Evening  Ses¬ 
sions,  University  of  Toledo,  Toledo. 

Stewart,  Leonard  P.,  Principal,  Walnut 
Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati. 

Stokes,  A.  C.,  Principal,  Fremont  Ross  High 
School,  Fremont. 

Stradley,  B.  L.,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  University  Examiner,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus. 

Upham,  A.  H.,  President,  Miami  University, 
Oxford. 

Whinnery,  Karl  E.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Sandusky. 

Wietzke,  Walter,  Pastor  of  Grace  Lutheran 
Church,  Capital  University,  Columbus. 

Williams,  Harold  E.,  Principal,  Libbey  High 
School,  Toledo. 

Williams,  Harold  M.,  Principal,  Salem  High 
School,  Salem. 

Wilson,  J.  Watson,  Publicity  Director, 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Wilson,  Katherine  S.,  Instructor  in  Biology, 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Wright,  Louis  C.,  President,  Baldwin-Wallace 
College,  Berea. 

Yeske,  L.  A.  (Very  Rev.),  President,  Cathe¬ 
dral  Latin  School,  Cleveland. 

Young,  Ralph  A.,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 

Zuber,  H.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Struthers. 

OKLAHOMA 

Blakcy,  Guy  B.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Okmulgee. 

Driscoll,  F.  A.,  Headmaster,  Cascia  Hall, 
Tulsa. 

Fellows,  J.  E.,  Registrar,  University  of 
Tulsa,  Tulsa. 

Foster,  Eli  C.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Tulsa. 

Gittinger,  Roy,  Dean  of  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Halley,  E.  E.,  State  High  School  Inspector, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Holley,  J.  Andrew,  Director  of  Instruction, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Lappin,  J.  C.,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
Phillips  University,  Enid. 

Lukanitsch,  Ruth  M.,  Dramatic  Teacher, 
Monte  Cassino  School,  Tulsa. 

McLeod,  L.  S.,  Dean,  Arts  and  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa. 

Patterson,  Herbert,  Dean  of  Administration, 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Remund,  Milo,  Principal,  High  School, 
Guthrie. 

Warden,  M.  L.,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Woods,  E.  W.,  Principal,  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  High  School,  Tulsa. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Batson,  William  H.,  Director,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Ver¬ 
million. 

Behan,  Warrens,  President,  Sioux  Falls  Col¬ 
lege,  Sioux  Falls. 

Compton,  R.  K.,  Vice-Dean,  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Science,  South  Dakota  State  College, 
Brookings. 

Dunbar,  O.  D.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Huron. 

Edge,  Joseph  H.,  President,  Dakota  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Mitchell. 

Fort,  L.  M.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Sioux  Falls. 

Frankenfeld,  H.  W.,  Registrar  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Examiner,  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion. 

Freeman,  H.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Mobridge. 

Holzhauser,  Emil  K.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
Mitchell. 

Janda,  Vincent,  State  Supervisor,  State  De¬ 
partment,  Pierre. 

Janke,  George  W.,  Principal,  Mitchell  High 
School,  Mitchell. 

Kraushaar,  R.  W.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Augustana  College,  Sioux  Falls. 

Lynott,  M.  A.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Brookings. 

Mackenzie,  Donald  M.,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell. 

Mackenzie,  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Watertown. 

Miller,  Dwight  D.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Watertown. 

Nash,  George  W.,  President,  Yankton  College, 
Yankton. 

Sister  M.  Genevieve,  St.  Martin’s  High 
School,  Sturgis. 

Sister  Mary  Camillus,  Assistant  Principal, 
Cathedral  High  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

Sister  M.  Bonaventure,  Community  Super¬ 
visor  of  Schools,  St.  Martin’s  Academy  and 
Convent,  Sturgis. 

Titt,  Herbert  G.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Huron 
College,  Huron. 

Wrage,  Theo.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Madison. 

Wright,  A.  G.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Pierre. 

WEST  vniGINU 

Bowers,  E.  V.,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Marshall  College,  Huntington. 

Bowers,  Mrs.  E.  V.,  525  Sixteenth  Street, 
Huntington. 

Cramblet,  Wilbur  H.,  President,  Bethany 
College,  Bethany. 
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Davis,  John  W.,  President,  West  Virginia 
State  College,  Institute. 

Ferrell,  Harrison  H.,  Dean,  West  Virginia 
State  College,  Institute. 

Gibson,  A.  J.,  State  Supervisor  of  EUgh 
Schools,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Charleston. 

Hudelson,  Earl,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

Jackson,  C.  W.,  Principal,  Beaver  High 
School,  Bluefield. 

Lawall,  Charles  E.,  Acting  President,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown. 

Michael,  Newton  G.,  Principal,  Fairview  High 
School,  Fairview. 

Musgrave,  Paul.,  Principal,  Marshall  High 
School,  Marshall  College,  Huntington. 

WISCONSIN 

Ames,  J.  H.,  President,  State  Teachers 
College,  River  Falls. 

Anderl,  Stephen  (Rev.),  Assbtant  to  the 
Principal,  Aquinas  High  School,  La  Crosse. 

Balzer,  George  J.,  Principal,  Washington 
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Bailey,  F.  L.  A  Planned  Supply  of  Teachers 
of  Vermont.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1939.  PP-  v-l-88.  $1.60. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  status,  demand 
and  sources  of  supply  of  teachers  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  written  by  the  Commission  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  that  state.  The  study  seeks  to 
show  ways  and  means  of  balancing  the 
supply  and  the  demand  of  teachers. 

Bixler,  Roy  W.  Institution-Faculty  Relations. 
New  York:  Bureau  of  Publication,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  1939.  Pp. 
xii  -t- 178. 

Deals  with  such  topics  as  Recruiting  the 
Faculty  Personnel;  The  Role  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Staff  in  the  Administration  of 
the  College;  Salaries,  Tenure  and  Ancil¬ 
lary  Services;  Stimulating  Faculty  Growth. 
The  final  chapter  of  the  book  offers  some 
48  or  so  conclusions  on  the  above  topics 
and  presents  a  like  number  of  proposals  for 
guiding  policies. 

Breed,  F.  S.  Education  and  the  New  Realism. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1939-  Pp-  xiii  +  237- 

Here  is  a  remarkably  stimulating  book. 
Not  only  does  the  author  present  the 
issue  clearly  and  forcefully  but  does  so 
with  interspersions  of  humor  that  are  im¬ 
mensely  enjoyable.  Every  schoolman  and 
educator  should  read  thb  book. 

Dr.  Breed  starts  out  with  acknowledging 
that  the  present  is  an  age  of  bewilder¬ 
ment;  that  no  thoughtful  individual  can 
possibly  hold  that  the  schools  are  doing  all 
that  they  should  do;  and  that  reforms  are 
urgently  needed.  But  he  questions  many 
of  the  views  and  policies  held  by  the  so- 
called  Progressives. 

He  calls  not  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  desirable  ingredients  of  individuality 
but  demands  a  balancing  of  them  with  the 
facts  of  life.  There  are  laws  that  operate 
in  this  world;  to  deny  them  or  ignore  them 
is  to  invite  destruction  sooner  or  later.  A 
working  arrangement  between  complete 
personal  freedom  and  inviolable  univer¬ 
sal  law  makes  for  true  happiness  and  true 
success. 


Brubacher,  John  S.  Modern  Philosophies  of 
Education.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1939.  Pp.  xiv  —  370. 
$3-00. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  tendency  for 
theorists  and  practicalists  to  regard  each 
other  with  more  or  less  suspicion,  if  not 
indeed  contempt.  So  says  the  writer  of  this 
book  in  his  Introduction.  He  then  adds, 
quite  correctly  it  would  seem,  “The  whole 
truth  is  that  no  man  can  hope  to  achieve 
a  high  quality  of  practical  success  unless 
he  bases  his  activity  on  a  firm  foundation 
of  sound  theory,  and  no  theory  is  worth 
formulation  unless  it  includes  all  the  avail¬ 
able  suggestions  of  everyday  practice.  The 
great  practitioner  is  always  a  theorist,  and 
the  great  theorist  is  always  a  practical 
man.” 

On  this  foundation  tenet.  Dr.  Brubacher 
seeks  to  present  the  conflicting  views  of 
modern  education  and  “to  focus  con¬ 
trasting  philosophies  upon  some  concrete 
issue  in  educational  practice.” 

The  book,  although  dealing  with  mat¬ 
ters  that,  to  many,  are  deemed  abstruse 
and  vague,  is  written  in  a  most  readable 
style,  is  apt  in  its  illustrations  and  appli¬ 
cations,  and  withal  is  the  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  most  educators,  teachers,  and 
school  officials  need  to  aid  them  in  keep¬ 
ing  balanced  judgments  in  these  days  of 
general  confusion. 

Butterfield,  O.  M.  Love  Problems  of 
Adolescence.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1939.  Pp.  viii  -t-  JI3. 

This  book  deals  with  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  adolescence,  and  one  of  the 
concerns  of  teachers  who  deal  with 
adolescence.  Love,  in  some  form,  is  a 
characteristic  experience  of  most  young 
people.  It  causes  many  unprepared  school 
lessons,  many  halting  recitations,  and 
often  many  awkward,  if  amusing,  social 
situations. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  in  writing  the  volume, 
analyzed  the  records  of  1129  young  people 
in  34  groups  “while  conducting  discussion 
courses  on  boy-and-girl  relationships  for 
Protestant  churches,  camps,  and  college 
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organizations.”  He  has  listed  15  major 
problems  met  with  by  these  individuak 
during  the  course  of  their  love-making. 

Diehl,  H.  S.  and  Shephard,  C.  E.  The  Health 
of  College  Students.  Washington:  American 
Council  on  Education,  1939.  Pp.  viii  — 169. 
$1.50. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission.  The  study  is  based  on 
data  gathered  from  4800  young  people  in 
500  institutions.  The  volume  deab  with 
such  topics  as  Development  of  College 
Health  Work;  Student  Health  Problems 
and  Programs;  Organization  of  College 
Health  Programs;  and  Suggestions  for 
Organization  and  Development  of  College 
Student  Health  Service. 

Elsbree,  Willard  S.  The  American  Teacher. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1939-  Pp-  X  +  566. 

This  book  is  confessedly  a  history  of 
education  in  America  with  especial  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  contributions  made  to  it 
by  classroom  teachers.  Consequently,  as 
Mr.  Elsbree  says  in  his  Preface,  the  volume 
treats  at  length  “the  problems  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  those  who  have  preceded  him 
[the  teacher]  in  the  work  of  instructing 
the  young;  the  conditions  under  which 
former  pedagogues  worked;  the  kind  of 
persons  they  were;  and  the  part  which 
they  played  in  society.” 

The  book  tells  a  very  interesting  story 
in  a  very  interesting  way. 

Espy,  Herbert  G.  The  Public  Secondary 
School.  Boston:  Houghton  MifQin  and 
Company,  1939.  Pp.  xii  596. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  A  Critical 
Analysis  of  Secondary  Education  in  the 
United  States.  The  volume  is  one  of  the 
Riverside  Textbook  Series  and  is  edited  by 
Drs.  E.  B.  Cubberley  and  F.  T. 
Spaulding.  Dr.  Spaulding  says  in  his  In¬ 
troduction,  “To  the  constructive  planning 
of  the  secondary-school  program,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  adoption  of  a  forced  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  merely  adventitious  one,  the 
present  volume  makes  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  ...  Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
constructive  thinking  about  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of 
reasonably  mature  students  who  possess 
both  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to 
think  ...  As  a  book  of  constructive  crit¬ 
icism  rather  than  of  mere  description,  it 


should  be  of  positive  service  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers  and  school  officers  who 
intend  to  shape  their  schools  according  to 
well-thought-out  plans,  instead  of  letting 
their  schools  be  shaped  for  them  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  they  neither  carefully 
examine  nor  seek  to  control.”  This  seems 
to  be  a  fair  statement  respecting  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  value  of  the  book. 

Hamrin,  S.  a.,  and  Erickson,  C.  E.  Guidance 
in  the  Secondary  School.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  1939.  Pp. 
xii  -f  465. 

This  book,  say  the  Editors.  F.  C.  Ayer 
and  F.  Englehardt,  is  particularly  de¬ 
signed  for  teachers  and  administrators  in 
schools  that  have  as  yet  made  but  few, 
if  any,  beginnings  in  systematic  guid¬ 
ance  work.  A  perusal  of  its  pages  seems  to 
bear  out  the  contention.  Guidance  is  not 
as  yet  an  established  feature  in  most 
schools;  it  should  be.  This  book  will  help 
school  authorities  in  planning  and  exe¬ 
cuting  a  program  of  this  sort.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  rich  in  suggestions  regarding 
ways  and  means  of  instituting  such  work. 
Every  secondary  school  principal  should 
read  this  book  and  should  see  that  his 
teachers  have  access  to  it  also. 

Jones,  A.  J.;  Grizzell,  E.  D.;  Grinstead,  W. 
J.  Principles  of  Unit  Construction.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
1939.  Pp.  X  +  23*- 

This  book,  say  the  authors,  is  “the  re¬ 
sult  of  nearly  ten  years  of  experimental 
try-out  of  its  various  parts  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  laboratory 
groups  in  the  field.”  The  volume  deals 
with  such  topics  as  the  essential  elements 
of  a  unit  of  instruction,  the  psychological 
basis  of  a  unit  of  adaptation,  the  teacher’s 
place  in  the  unit  of  learning,  motivation 
and  guidance  in  learning  activities,  and 
testing  progress  and  achievement.  About 
half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  illustrations 
of  sample  units — sample  units  in  various 
subject  matter  fields  and  in  certain  grade 
situations.  The  book  should  prove  of 
genuine  help  both  to  classroom  teachers 
and  to  supervisors  and  administrators. 

Krug,  E.  A.  Why  Taxes.  Carrothers,  C.  C. 
Civil  Service.  New  York:  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1939. 

Here  are  two  books  put  out  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
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dation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schoob.  They  are  intended  for  use  in  the 
gth  and  loth  grades,  and  seek  to  give  a 
true,  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the 
way  our  government  works.  The  two 
books  are  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  such 
ventures.  The  Assodation  sincerely  hopes 
all  schoob  will  give  the  volumes  a  trial, 
and  report  their  reactions  thereto. 

Maksh,  Daniel  L.  The  American  Canon.  New 
York:  The  Abingdon  Press,  1939.  Pp.  126. 

In  thb  book  President  Marsh  seeks  to 
preach  Americanbm  by  citing  and  elab¬ 
orating  upon  what  he  regards  as  seven  of 
the  great  documents  which  express  the 
genius  of  the  American  people.  These  doc¬ 
uments  are:  The  Mayflower  Compact,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  Washington’s 
Farewell  Address,  the  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,  Lincoln’s  Second  Inaugural  Address, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson’s  “Road  Away  from 
Revolution.’’  These  seven  documents, 
thinks  Dr.  Marsh,  “constitute  the  author¬ 
itative  rule  of  Americanbm.”  There  b, 
says  he,  no  eighth  document  comparable  to 
these. 

The  book  b  a  spirited  treatment  of  the 
problem  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  peruse  it. 

Meyer,  A.  H.  The  Development  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  New  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1939.  Pp.  x  -|-  406. 

Thb  book  deab,  as  the  name  implies, 
solely  with  educational  matters  of  the 
last  century — chiefly  indeed  of  the  last  50 
years.  It  discusses  the  theories  of  our 
leading  educators,  the  work  being  done  by 
some  of  our  most  notable  experimental 
schoob,  national  systems  of  schoob  in 
countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
etc.,  etc. 

Mtjrsell,  J.  L.  The  Psychology  of  Secondary 
School  Teaching.  New  York:  W.  W.  Nor¬ 
ton  and  Company,  1939  (revised).  Pp. 
xiii  -I-  456. 

Here  b  a  good  fat  volume  that  seeks 
in  a  very  practical  way  to  show  how 
psychology  can  help  to  improve  instruc¬ 
tion,  help  in  the  adminbtration  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  pupib,  help  in  setting  standards, 
and  help  in  the  control  of  conduct. 

Although  a  revision  of  an  earlier  edition, 
the  book  b  in  no  wise  out-of-date.  Any 


teacher  can  profit  immensely  by  reading 
it  carefully. 

Nelson,  Esther  M.  Student-Teaching  Courses 
— m  State  Teachers  Colleges.  New  York: 
Columbia  University,  1939.  Pp.  viii-f  331. 
l3iS- 

Thb  b  another  of  the  Teacher’s  College 
Contributions  to  Education;  and  therefore 
b  a  piece  of  scholarly  research  well  done. 
The  author  quite  correctly  says  “In  many 
cases  both  the  scope  and  richness  of  the 
content  of  student-teaching  courses  have 
been  far  too  limited  to  prepare  for 
effective  teaching  in  the  field.”  She  then 
seeks  to  analyze  the  courses  offered  in  57 
of  the  state  teachers’  colleges  of  the  United 
States  and  offers  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  enrichment. 

Spauldino,  F.  T.  High  School  and  Life.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1938.  Pp.  xviii-f  377. 

Thb  b  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
Regents’  Inquiry  of  New  York  State. 
Being  somewhat  dissatbfied  with  the 
character  and  cost  of  public  education  in 
their  state,  the  Regents  authorized  thb 
careful  survey  or  analysb  of  the  entire 
system.  Dr.  Spaulding  was  in  charge  of  the 
inquiry  into  secondary  education.  Thb 
book  gives  tbe  results  of  the  findings. 

Whether  the  schoob  were  adequate, 
argued  Dr.  Spaulding,  depends  upon  the 
extent  and  degree  of  Social  Competence 
exhibited  by  pupib  who  leave  them. 
Social  Competence  b  the  key  phrase  of  the 
volume.  To  discover  the  ability  of  pupib 
thus  expressed,  a  wide  sampling  was 
made  both  of  schoob  and  of  pupib  who 
had  attended  them  and  then  left  either 
because  of  graduation  or  otherwise.  The 
committee  then  sought  to  Ibt  the  Social 
Competence  of  these  individuab  in  re¬ 
spect  to  a  number  of  interests:  citizenship; 
preparation  for  further  learning;  prepara¬ 
tion  for  wholesome  recreation;  preparation 
for  a  vocation ;  etc.  The  general  conclusions 
are  that  the  New  York  State  program  for 
secondary  schoob  has  not  developed  in 
young  people  the  right  attitudes,  the 
right  interests,  or  the  right  abilities  to 
make  them  socially  competent. 

Thayer,  V.  T.,  Zachry,  C.  B.,  Kolinsky,  R. 
Reorganizing  Secondary  Education.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
1939-  Pp-  XV  -t-  483. 
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This  volume  was  prepared  by  a  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Progressive  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  presents  “reasons  for  changing 
the  secondary  school  program,  .  .  .  ex¬ 
amines  the  needs  of  adolescents,  .  .  .  de¬ 
velops  a  philosophy  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  designed  adequately  to  meet  these 
needs,”  and  then  sets  up  machinery  for 
realizing  its  objectives. 

The  book  seeks  to  analyze  adolescent 
traits,  suggests  the  strains  that  such 
an  individual  undergoes,  and  then  dis¬ 
cusses  such  questions  as  the  school’s 
responsibility  for  educating  parents;  how 
the  nature  of  the  modern  community 
complicates  educational  participation ; 
developing  an  understanding  of  economic 
society;  and  the  like.  The  authors  then 
enumerate  and  analyze  briefly  some  of  the 
school’s  weaknesses:  failure  to  value  the 
personal  life  of  the  student;  pecuniary  and 
academic  emphasis ;  overstandardization ; 
neglect  of  the  esthetic  qualities  of  ex¬ 
perience;  neglect  of  health  as  a  quality  of 
life;  etc.  On  these  bases  they  then  offer 
positive  suggestions  for  school  improve¬ 
ment. 

Traxler,  Arthtr  E.  Guidance  in  Public 
Secondary  Schools.  New  York:  Educa¬ 
tional  Records  Bureau,  1939.  Pp.  xxv  -j- 

329. 

This  volume  is  a  report  of  the  public 
school  demonstration  project  in  educational 
guidance — a  project  made  possible  by  a 
three-year  subversion  granted  in  1934  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching.  Dr.  Ben  Wood  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  bureau. 

The  project  herein  reported  was  carried 
on  in  seven  cooperating  centers,  in  each 
of  which  perfect  freedom  was  allowed  to 
work  out  its  own  guidance  program.  This 
volume  is  therefore  a  composite  report 
of  these  procedures.  The  book  deals  with 
such  topics  as  Cumulative  Record  Cards, 
Experimenting  in  Marking  and  Report¬ 
ing,  In-Service  Education  of  Teachers  of 
Guidance,  Testing  Programs,  Case  Studies, 
and  the  like.  The  volume  b  another  very 
helpful  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
guidance. 

Education  for  Democracy.  New  York:  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1939. 

This  volume  gives  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  on  Education  for  Democracy 


held  in  New  York  City  in  August,  1939. 
It  contains  in  toto  all  of  the  addresses 
delivered  at  that  time — some  thirty  in 
number — together  with  a  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt  endorsing  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  convention;  a  message  from 
M.  Herriot,  President  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  a  message  from 
William  Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.;  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  16  seminar  sessions  held 
during  the  Congress;  and  other  interesting 
data. 

Thb  Congress  attracted  wide  attention 
when  it  was  being  held  and  stimulated 
deep  thinking  all  over  America — and 
doubtless  also  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  b  doubtful  if  an  educational  meeting 
was  ever  held  which  brought  together  a 
greater  number  of  international  leaders  of 
thought  and  action  than  thb  one.  Racial, 
religious,  political,  economic,  and  social 
lines  were  cut  across  in  every  direction. 
Merely  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  not¬ 
ables  who  spoke  might  be  awesome  to  a 
layman,  and  indeed,  to  most  educators. 
They  include  President  Butler,  Dean 
Russell,  and  Professor  Briggs  of  Teachers 
College;  Lord  Baldwin,  Lord  Stamp, 
and  Lord  Percy  of  England;  Professor 
Beard,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Mrs. 
Myrdal  (of  Sweden) ;  Mr.  Aldrich  (of  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  New  York),  Com¬ 
missioner  Studebaker,  L.  J.  Taber  (of  the 
National  Grange),  Elmer  Johnson  (Vice- 
President  of  Future  Farmers  of  America), 
and  others. 

Here,  therefore,  b  a  book  that  every 
educator,  teacher,  and  student  should  read 
from  cover  to  cover. 

PAMPHLETS 

American  Education  and  the  War  in  Europe, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  Eleven  pages. 

Gives  advice  on  how  schools  should 
deal  with  the  topic. 

Equal  Educational  Opportunities  for  Youth. 
American  Youth  Commission,  1939. 

Discusses  the  whole  problem,  including 
causes  of  inequalities,  variations  in  abil¬ 
ities  of  localities  to  meet  tbe  problem,  and 
some  positive  suggestions. 

Financing  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  in  Kentucky.  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky:  University  of  Kentucky  Bulletin 
of  School  Service,  Vol.  XII,  No.  i,  Sep¬ 
tember  1939.  Pp.  182. 

A  very  graphically  and  statbtically  pre¬ 
pared  treatment. 
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Genetics.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1939.  Pp.  66.  50c. 

A  monograph  prepared  to  help  teachers 
present  the  facts  of  heredity,  and  to  aid 
them  in  correcting  false  impressions  held 
by  students  on  the  subject.  A  very  help¬ 
ful  booklet. 

President  Roosevelt’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Education.  Sixteen  volumes.  Washington, 
D.  C.:  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

As  is  generally  well  known  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  was  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
September  1936.  The  Committee  studied 
its  problems  for  two  years  and  then 
brought  out  its  findings  in  (it  is  expected 
to  be)  16  volumes.  Most  of  these  volumes 
are  now  off  the  press.  They  deal  with 
nearly  all  aspects  of  education  and  finally 
bring  forth  a  set  of  clear-cut  recommen¬ 
dations.  A  bill  incorporating  some  of  these 
suggestions  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  volumes  furnish 
valuable  materials  for  teachers,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  legislators,  and  the  lay  public 
generally. 


Social  Services  and  the  Schools.  Educational 
Policies  Commission,  1939. 

Discusses  how  schools  can  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  to  secure  better  social  serv¬ 
ices.  Five  types  treated:  school  service,  li¬ 
brary  service,  recreation  service,  welfare 
service,  health  service.  One  quotation:  “It 
is  literally  shameful  that  school  buildings 
and  adjacent  play  areas  should  remain 
locked  and  unused  except  during  school 
hours.” 

Survey  of  Courses  of  Study.  Published  since 
^934-  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1937. 

Analyzes  1660  courses  and  gives  general 
trends. 

The  Sophomore  and  Freshman  Testing  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Michigan  High  Schools. 

A  160  page  75c  volume  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Clifford  Woody  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  fiuiletm 
jyz  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Refer¬ 
ence  and  Research  and  is  the  latest  of  a 
series  of  reports  on  research  activities  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Bureau.  Contains  many 
sets  of  interesting  statistics  and  discussions 
thereof. 


